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Our  Great  great  grandfather,  David  Woodruff,  was  born  in 
Bridgetown,  ivew  Jersey,  the  county  seat  of  Cumberland,  in  174& 
and  died  there  July  5,  1822*  We  understand  that  he  was  a 
revolutionary  soldier  and  served  under  Ethan  A. lien* 

His  son  David  II  was  bora  in  Bridgetown,  November  12,  1773, 
and  died  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio.  March  23?  1845*  He  was 
married  first  to  Hannah  P&dget,  who  was  bora  April  27,  1777  and 
married  David  Woodruff  on  ?Jb.rch  17,  17^5.  They  had  one  son, 

R*  D* ,  born  February  18,  1796*  Hannah  died  4oril  25,  1796* 

David  Woodruff  II-  married  for  his  second  wife  the  widow  of 
Nathan  Finley  whose  maiden  name  was  Levine  Bare*  She  as  a 
Virginian  and  was  born  January  17,  1771.  and  had  two  children 
by  her  first  marriage.  Their  names  were  Tannon,  born  June  28, 
1789,  and  Levine,  born  Octobarl  1,  1791*  She  married  David 
Woodruff  October  23?  1797,  and  to  this  union  was  born  a  son, 
Nathan  Finley  Woodruff,  October  26,  1798C  He  was  our  grand¬ 
father*  His  mother  died  December  7,  1798* 

Deborah  Kulf ord ?  who  was  born  January  27,  1776,  was  the 
third  wife  of  David  Woodruff  II,  and  to  this  union  ms  born  the 
following  nine  children: 

Stephen  M.«—  born  August  12,  1801,  drowned  July  4? 

1823 , 

Hannah—  born  September  21,  1803* 

Temala —  born  March  30,  1805,  died  May  7,  1805 

Noah—  born  January  3,  1807?  died  October  26?  1808 

Rachel—  bom  February  2?  1809 

Phebe—  born  January  23,  1801 

David—  born  February  1,  1813 

Julius  0*—  barn  June  18,  1816 

Lovine  D*—  born  March  11,  1819 

Jane—  illegitimate  daughter  of  Hannah,  >orn 

July  19, 

David  Woodruff  was  educated  as  a  surveyor  and  navigator*  He 
moved  his  family  to  Virginia  in  1806  and  to  Muskingum  County, 

Ohio  in  1813?  and  here  he  built  a  double  log  house  on  his  farm* 

The  neighbors  soon  learned  that  he  was  a  well  educated  nan 
for  his  day  and  soon  had  him  teaching  school  in  one  room  of  his 
own  home,  which  was  the  first  school  taught  in  Muskingum  County* 
He  continued  to  teach  school  or  was  connected  with  the  schools 
for  the  next  thirty  years c 

In  this  connection,  I  recall  an  incident  wMeh  secured  in 
Yates  Center,  Kansas  when  I  was  at  old  Dad  Wins*  Blacksmith 


Siiop  waiting  for  some  plow  noincs  which  he  and  the  older  oon 
wore  sharpening*  Press  Taylor  carae  in  and  at  once  stopped  up 
r.o  the  old  roan  and  said  that  hie  younger  son  had  used  disrespect¬ 
ful  language  toward  Mr.  Van  Slvko.  This  made  the  old  gentleman 
■'  and  when  the  younger  son  was  seen  coming  toward  the 

unop,  the  father  stepped  to  the  horse  stable  and  at  once  retti prsd 
with  the  horse  whip.  When  the  son  entered  the  shop  and  admitted 
that  he  had  been  insolent,  the  father  at  once  proceeded  to  horse 
whip  him.  The  father  then  turned  toward  me  and  said,  n  I  went 
to  school  to  this  boy{s  groat  grandfather  and  he  would  never  tol¬ 
erate  any  disrespect  from  his  pupils  toward  their  seniors.  ,rhis 
aged  blacksmith  cherished  the  highest  regard  for  our  great  grand¬ 
father.  It  is  known  that  he  kept  a  historic  record  of  his  family 
and  lif©*  Ancle  porry  had  told  me  of  reading  a  large  part  of  that 
record.  Whan  I  first  began  seeking  information  alobg  this  line, 
uncle  referred  me  to  Captain  Calvin  Woodruff  of  Oakalooea,  Iowa, 
and  he  referred  roe  to  his  brother  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  This  brother 
referred  roe  to  Helen  Terrel  of  Ava,  Ohio,  but  so  far  I  have  not 
been  able  to  locate  the  books. 


Cur  grandfather  moved  to  Tuscarawas  County  in  1819*  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  miller  by  occupation  and  a  millwright  by  trade,  for 
such  references  as  1  have  to  his  occupation  always  refer  to  these 
along  with  his  work  on  the  fteras.  You  should  bear  in  mind  that  in 
those  pioneer  days  a  mill  was  an  essential  feature  of  every*  coro- 
nranity  since  roads  ware  simply  blazed  trails  through  the  woods 
with  a  very  poor  chance  to  haul  much  of  a.  load  over  them  during 
much  of  the  year*  Hence,  when  our  forebears  went  to  mill,  the}’- 
often  carried  a  sack  of  grain  on  their  shoulder  or  mayhap  threw 
two  sacks  over  a  horse fs  back  and  led  the  horse  to  the  mill * 

In  this  my  it  came  about  that  there  were  many  of  those  mills 
scattered  along  the  streams  where  water  power  could  bo  harness ri 
to  drive  the  mill. 


Another  feature  which  the  generation  of  this  day  has  not  been 
informed  ms  that  every  mill  also  harbored  a  still  and  liquor  was 
abundant  and  cheap.  It  could  be  much  more  readify  transported  to 
market  than  the  bulky  grain  from  which  it  was  distilled*  Practi¬ 
cally  every  one  used  more  or  less  liquor  and  no  gathering  was  con¬ 
sidered  complete  without  a  supply  of  strong  drink.  Political 
gatherings,  house  raisings,  log  rollings  and  even  the  harvest 
fields  were  always  copiously  supplied,  with  the  result  that  many 
of  the  workers  became  tipsy  and  drunkenness  ms  common* 

Our  grandfather  ms  an  enthusiastic  Whig,  an  inveterate  joker, 
a  good  worker  and  a  good  neighbor.  It  ms  commonly  said  of  him, 
nIf  you  want  a  man  to  do  you  a  good  job  or  a  good  dayfs  work,  got 
Hath  Woodruff  to  do  it.”  His  besetting  sin  ms  a  too  great  fond- 
nos  a  for  ardent  spirits  which  failing,  we  are  happy  to  say,  was 
not  entailed  to  his  descendants. 

It  was  in  Tuscarawas  County  where  he  first  met  the  Xniselys. 
Here  he  married  Hilary  An n  Xnisely  on  January  14,  1821.  She  was 
the  second  child  of  Abraham  Knisely,  Sr*,  and  was  born  June  12, 


. 
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1301  in  Bedford,  Pennsylvania.  Sh8  came  to  Tuscarawas  County 
with  her  parents  in  1304  or  5*  Wo  are  told  that  th  y  went  one 
evening'  for  a  sleigh  rids  and  returned  married,  There  were 
twelve  children  to  this  marriage- -five  sons  and  seven  daughters 
as  the  following  list  shevss? 

Nathan  Finley  Woodruff  (father)  Born  Oct*  26,  17°  -died 
cA-  Sept*  *F>.,  1964 

Mary  A nn  Woodruff  (mother)  Born  Juno  12*  '1801— died  Aug.  23 

1866 

Lovine— bom  Nov*  17,  1821— died  Sept  10,  1822 
Tfery  Jane — borii  Mar.  28,  1823 — died  Oct,  13,  1807 
Charity  Rachel— born  Sept,  26,  I32d--di0d  licit*  13>  *b97 
Finley  Nathan— born  Dec,  27,  182' /-’-died  Rh.yl2,  183r-' 

Richard  Perry-* -born  July  28,  1830— -died  4ug.  2,  1913 
Juliefct— *bora  3gpU, .4,  1332- -died  April  19,  1905 
Abram  Thornton— born  July  11 ,  1834— died  May  IS,  19<i0 
David  Finley- -born  Aug.  16,  1836— died  July  23,  1° 07 
Jose ph^Harr i son- -born  Aug.  16,  1836 —  died  Dec*  12,  1904 
Sarah  Lpuiso— born  .April  4,  1839— died  May  5,  1879 
Be t liana — bom  Feb.  19,  1841— died  Mar.  26, 

Cornelia  Ann.- -born  Mir.  25,  1843— died  -Aug.  23,  1686 

The  family  moved  from  Tuscarawas  County  to  Union  County  in 
1835.  Here  grandfather  built  a  mill  on  Mil  Creek  for  a  Mr* 

Watson,.  Grandfather  operated  it  for  a  number  of  years.  Father 
was  the  last  child  born  in  Tuscarawas  County— David,  Joseph 
Sarah  and  Bethana  were  born  in  Union  County -and  Cornelia  was  torn 
in  Marion  County  where  they  moved  about  1842. 

It  was  Y/hile  living  in  Marion  County  that  they  Mr st  became, 
acquainted  ’"ith  the  Owen  family,  with  whom  our  family  history  has 
be corns  closely  interwoven.  Three  of  the  girls  and  one  of  the  boys 
married  members  of  this  family.  Th5.s  precedent  has  been  x  ol lowed 
by  eight  of  their  dependents,  Also  that  county,  Charity  Rachel 
mat  and  married  Ira  Chi Ison  December  12,  1843  and  Mary  Jane  man-led 
Davis  Given,  December  8,  1844* 

The  settlers  came  for  miles  around  to  the  mill  operated  by 
grandfather  on  the  banks  of  the  Whetstone  River,  It  was  inter1- 
eating  to  hear  father* a  cecoll actions  ox  many  o3  those  olo  p.r  xneex 
settlers,  I  recall  hearing  him  chatting  with  a  man  who  came  out 
to  Kansas  from  that  section  thirty-seven  years  lata^  and  the  Ohio 
man  was  very  much  surprised  at  father  knowing  so  many  th--  f-5 
old  cottiers. 

The  family  returned  to  Marysville  in  1.845  or  6  and  it  was  tiers 
that  father  wont  to  school  to  dilliam  Lemaster,  his  iavoio-te  ocaciiex  * 
Father’s  cony  of  the  family  record  was  written  bv  Lemaster.  It 
vns  this  teacher’s  efforst  which  qualified  Juliett  and  oarah  j  or 
teabhinp*.  I  met  and  became  acqxiaiiitied  with  Rev*  -  .  A.  Lena.s cc*. , 
at  one  time  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Kendallvino,  and  learned 
that  ho  was  a  nephew  of  ^-illiam  Lcmaster  anci  the  supoi’^nt . .  o.ono 
of  the  La  Grange  school-3  i3  a  son  of  F.  A.  Lemaster. 

The  family  moved  to  Adams  County,  Indiana  in  1949,  settling  on 
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an  eithty  acre  tract  son©  three  miles  northeast  of  Decatur «  It 
was  here  that  Fin! died  on  the  day  that  wan  to  have  been  hie 
wedding  day.  Father  wss  sixteen  at  that  time  and  found  work  durln 
the  winter  of  J49-  ‘50,  hauling  the  timber  to  build  a  plank  road 
through  Decatur. 


£ 


At  this  time,  all  this  mart  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  was  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  virgin  timber*  Draining  was  none  too  good 
and  the  roods  would  cut  into  deco  ruts,  especially  if  thore  chanced 
to  be  much  rain*  To  make  them  passable,  corduroy  or  p^ank  roads 
were  constructed.  The  plank  roads  were  constructed  from  sticks 
of  timber  hewn  on  three  sides.  These  timbers  were  ©laced  side  by 
side  with  the  rounded  side  down.  This  gave  a  solid  footing,  but 
were  ant  to  become  rather  rough  if  the  p"1  ank  cecame  di enlaced 
Father’s  job  was  dragging  these  timbers  to  the  roadside  mV'  a  yoke 
of  oxen.  He  soon  learned  to  hew  these  timbers  as  well  as  others 
user]  in  the  construction  of  houses,  barns  and  bridges.  It  was 
here  that  he  began  to  1  earn  the  caroenter  trade—?.  framing  car- 
center,  and  as  ability  to  do  such  work  wan  in  demand,  he  continued 
to  dp  such  work  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  ^ork.  He  erected  iron 
bridges  until  after  he  was  seventy-five  rears  of  age.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  locks,  anueducts  and  bridges  on  the  canals  then  being  built 
also  called  for  such  skill  and  he  did  this  type  of  -ork  far  some 
years. 

Father 1 s  work  took  him  over  into  Ohio  and  there  he  mads  his  first 
venture  in  real  estate  by  purchasing  an  eighty  acre  tract  in  'v2-i- 
Wert  on  Sugar  Ridge.  It  was  a  fin©  location,  but  not  long  a ''ter 
this,  a  slave-holder  from  Virginia  came  to  this  section  and  pur^ 
chased  a  large  tract  around  the  land  father  haa  bought  ana  preceded 
to  locate  his  slaves  on  this  land,  giving  each  family  eighty  acres 
and  setting  them  free.  Father  sold  his  land  to  this  Virginian  and 
a  colored  man  named  Harris  was  given  it0  Father  visited  Van  Wert 
in  1903  and  learned  from  some  of  the  old  timers  that  this  old  negro 
had  retired  and  las  living  in  town  and  went  to  see ^ him.  When  father 
entered  the  gate,  the  old  negro  hoard  the  "’atch  click  and  looked 
uo  and  at,  once  recognized  him*.  He  threw  up  both  hands  ana  sard, 

«Fo  de  Lauds  sake,  if  der  ain’t  Marsa  Woodruff. n 

Pa  went  in  and  had  a  visit  with  the  old  colored  man  and,  notic¬ 
ing  quit©  a  number  of  colored  children,  made  some  inquiry  and  was 
told,  "Oh,  day’s  some  of  de  gran chil Ion."  Father  said,  "But  thes© 
white  ones?"  and  the  old  negro  said,  "Oh,  doy’s  some  of  de  gran* 
chi lien,  too."  ffihen  I  mentioned  fchi3  to  Uncle  Leese,  he  said, 

"Yes,  that  is  just  why  Abe  sold  that  land  to  the  3lave  holder— ho 
didn’t  wish  to  live  in  a  neighborhood  of  colored  folks* 

Father  often  snoke  of  his  experiences  in  the  canal  work.  It 
was  while  engaged  in  this  work  that  h©  wa3  brought  in  contact  with 
the  Irian  laborers.  The  excavating  and  a^l  the  common  labor  was 
largely  performed  by  the  Irish,  many  of  whom  came  to  this  country 
at  that  time  and  later  worked  in  the  construction  of  the  railroads* 
After  each  nay  day  they  usually  had  a  great  drunken  orgy  and  many 
of  them  were  severely  clubbed  and  beat on  in  fights  which  ensued* 

He  used  to  say  it  was  a  trying  place  to  work*  A.  fellow  had^  to 
possess  real  manhood  to  work  long  among  them  and  get  through  witn- 
out  a  blemish.  I  am  quite  sure  he  did  not  work  on  the  canals  nor 
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on  oh 3  railroad  after  he  was  married. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  th©  work  on  the  ea*r.l3  that  fatVc  :  e~ 
earae  acquainted  with  hi3  life-long  friend,  lack  Gleason,  ins  ca¬ 
nal  passed  near  Melrose  and  it  was  here  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Nashes,  Shirelys,  Rus sells  and  others  of  whom  no  have  -saro 
him  speak.  He  built  a  barn  for  Jim  Russell  and  also  for  George 
Nash's  father  and  many  dwellings  and  other  buildings  ir.  this  ..ocality 

It  was  also  there  that  he  became  acauainted  with  tarah  Ann 
Kret zinger ,  a  daughter  of  on©  of  the  Pennsylvania  autch  xa..  vtot  j. 

She  was "born  in  IVayno  County,  Ohio,  and  came  to  Paulding  County 
with  her  narents  in  1842 .  Some  years  ago  1  mot  the  man  who  nc.a 
moved  John  Kretzinger  from  :>rayn.9  Co«  to  Paulding  Co.  10  ^"'1  ^ 
Daniel  Stair  and  ho  was  a  brother  to  John  Stair,  wv>n  at  one  time 
lived  not  far  from  grandfather  Kretzinger.  :19  told  me  diz.t 
next  fall  he  moved  another  family  out  from  Wavne  Co.  and  that  oe 
stopped  overnight  with  grandfather.  Grandfather  had  killed  a  War 
and  the  bear  being  very  fat,  grandma  had  tried  out  a  quant i  ty  os 
bear  grease  and  «r.  Stair  bought  a  gallon  of  it  from  her  ; or  $2*50. 
He  said  that  ~ksn  he  got  back  to  Wayne  Co.  and  uhe  neighbors  . oaud 
out  that  he  had  a  gallon  of  bear  grease,  .  they  came  begging  or  some 
of  it  and  that  he  could  not  keep  any  of  it  for  himself .  ■ 

th  t  it  was  highly,  prized  as  an  ointment  for  colds  ana  croup „ 

Our  Dirents  were  married  at  her  father’s  hone  on  April  9,  W67 
and  lived  there  for  a  time.  Their  first  child,  which  died  at  birth 
was  born  there.  They  w*~e  living  just  across  the  road  am  near 
the  northwest  corner  of  grandfather’s  farm  "hen  Charles  was  oo^n, 

1  remember  that  the  log  cabin  stood  there  for  many  years.  I  think 
there  was  ten  acres  of  land  in  the  plot,  which  j.auoer  .later  s_J.d 

to  Uncle  Henry. 

Father  spent  considerable  time  getting  out  saw  timber  durv.'g 
the  winters,  which  was  rafted  down  the  Auglaize  River  to  Defiance. 

He  also  cut  Ship  timber  which  was  long  sticks  which  bad  been  hewed 
somifaS  alsJrafted.to  Defiance  and  from  there  to  Toledo  whence 
it  ?/as  shipped  to  England  and  used  in  sMp  building. 

When  I  visited  our  relatives  in  Paulding  Comity  in  February 
1**3,  Uncle  Caleb  Shisler  said  to  tell  father  could  not  now  hay 
trees  for  $50.00  which  he  U3ed  to  buy  for  50^ * 

It  a*as  on  this  trip  that  Aunt  Jane  pointed  out  a  little  log 
cabin  standing  on  the  towns! te  of  Oakwood  and  said,  John,  Jxore 
is  ’hers  you  were  born.”  It  is  ouite  possible  that  I  am  the  old- 

est  living  native  born  Oakwooder. 

It  must  have  been  shortly  before  my  birth  that  father  ocu gn* 
an  eighty  acre  tract  of  land  adjoining  what  is  now  the  tomsite  of 
Ook’-od  for  I  remember  hearing  father  tell  how  many  rails  no  split 
the  day  I  was  born.  August  21,  1*61.  I  infer  that  he  ms  cutting 
rails  to  fence  a  cart  oP  the  land.  Father  erected  a  log  house  and 
this  land  in  18^2  and  sister  Tfery  was  born  there  January 
X\«"3  ™e  He  of  the  girl  who  worked  for  mother  then  was 

Stable. 
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tfy  earliest  recollections  center  about  this  how©,  which  wan 
surrounded  by  fins;  'large  trees.  I  remember  particularly  ■-•cc  .  ..c 
and  shag  baric  hickory  and  also  the  orchard  of  young  apple  trees 
tihich  father  planted  and  which  i»  still  standing  pud  bearing  fruit. 
Cousin  Arthur  tells  me  it  is  the  best  preserved  old  orchard  in  tnai- 
wholo  country .  Brother  Charles  and  I  played  under  those  big  '  cs 
and  we  never  forgot  our  love  for  them. 

I  recall  an  incident  which  probably  occurred  in  the  fall  of 
1865.  There  had  been  a  slight  snow  fall  and  ’5©  discovered  a. coon  s 
tracks  leading  into  a  brush  heap.  Brother  diaries  thought  it  ..is 
a  little  Indian's  tracks  and  climbed  up  on  the  brush  neap  arc  jumped 
ud  and  down  to  scare  him  out  while  I  stood  by  to  kill  hira  v:.oh  a 
hatchet  we  carried .  We  presently  discovered  the  trail  lending 
the  brush  heap  to  a  hollow  tree.  *fe  told  our  adventure  no  laxh* r 
that  evening  and  he  was  much  amused  .  At  this  time  wild  game  was 
still  quite  plentiful  and  I  can  distinctly  recall  large  flocks  ox 
wild  turkeys  passing  not  over  twenty  rods  from  our  house  ana  oesr 
were  frequently  sr,en« 

Ou?  home  was  not  over  a  half  mile  from  the  river  where  fatheT 
prepared  the  rafts  to  be  floated  down .to  Defiance  on  the  spring 
freshets.  There  were  still  great  bodies  of  timber  which  were  now 
cut  aw  until  after  the  completion  of  the  Thick!©  Y late  «  ailroau. 
Our  cabin  was  a  storm  and  a  half  with  a  leanto  on  the  norhi  sitw 
for  the  kitchen.  It  fronted  south  and  there  was  a  .lirep-ane  in 

I  remember  that  grandmother  Woodruff  visited  us  in  the  l.-.t- ,e. 
nart  of  the  winter  of  1866,  George  Brothers  brought  her  over  in. 
a  sleigh  and' wo  heated  brides  to  keep  her  feet  warm  on  her  return 
home.  'Later,  Uncle  Dave  and  his  wife  and  their  two  boys,  Ed  ano 
Den,  made  us  a  visit.  We  boys  had  a  fine  time,  sines  they  were 
about  the  a*e  of  Charles  and  myself  and  we  played  Ante  Over  across 
a  lar-e  *um  tree,  which  had  been  hauled  uo  into  the  yard  near  ^ne 
kitchen  to  serve  as  a  lining  for  a  cistern.  In  the  progress  o, 
the  prune,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Dan  to  run  through 
the  hollow  gum  at  the  same  time  the  idea  came  to  me  and  we  met  in 
a  head  on  collision  inside  the  tree.  Our  noses  evidently  suf  .ered 
most  in  the  encounter,  for  I  remember  that  they  bled  quite  1  veeiy . 
‘•'e  set  up  quite  a  howl  and  our  dads  lattic'd  an  us. 


After  father  had  sold  his  farm 
preparations  to  visit  the  west  in 
He  ha#  told  me  that  whild  working 
had  been  on  a  buffalo  hunt  in  one 
time  before.  The  man  gave  father 
and  father  became  infatuated  with 


at  Oak  wood ,  he  began  to  make 
search  of  a  better  location, 
at  his  trade  he  met  a  man  who 
Walnut  Greek  Valley  only  a  short 
a  glowing  account  of  that  country 
the  idea ’of  seeing  it. 


Just  about  this  time  the  Government  had  endowed  the  land  gran;, 
colleges  and  it  was  possible  to  go  to  the  General  Land  Office  2 
Chicago  and  purchase  college  scrip  at  sixuy-five  oollars^  ct  a 
quarter  section  of  government  land.  This  scrip .C3U- u  ...  . 

on  any  quarter  section  of  government  land  ana  the  party 
would  receive  a  government  deed  for  the  land, 

7u  spring  of  1866  while  the  weather  was  still  quite  cold, 
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had  located.  Unelo  Dave  wanted  father  to  locate  rn  a  sect'  n  jP 

land  in  the  Borer  River  bottom  and  a  more  fertile-  rw*  hotter  c-u-.et :  •*< 

of  'nd  never  laid  out  of  doors.  There  ua»  timl 

too . 

When  Uncle  Dave  visited  \xn  in  the  spring  of  If  11.  he  told  f ••  .  • 
and  m©  that  he  ms  very  sorry  our  father  had  not  bought  the.  r.rf 
in  the  river  bottom.  Father  told  iws  why  he  did  i  >t.  ■  nonthw  tru- 

veled  on  foot  froi?  Chicago  to  Dennison,  he  stopped  at  the  fcr,.v*  •  -..a 
along  tho  way  at  night  and  often  heard  ihe  teamsters  of  freig;,: 
wagons  t  i  f  .•  hoard  roap/y  com  rations  about  how  cold  hh  . 
weather  has  in  ad.nt  r  and  it  scared  him  out  of  the  idea  of  In.  *  eg 
there*  There  van  r.a  coal  there  at  that  time  and  very  little 
The  spring  was  late  and  the  cattle  thin  and  pool*.  A,  11  suppli* 
were  freighted  in  wagons  a  long  distance*  For  these  reasons  :  r 
went,  on  southwest,  following  the  Santa  Fe  trail  from  Topeka , 


Father  told  me  an  amusing  incident  that  happened  along  the  ‘  f/. 
Ho  was  dressed  in  his  soldier  garb  with  knapsack  and  canteen  ai  f 
looked  like  a  soldier  to  an  Indian  he  mot  along  the  way.  The  In¬ 
dian  motioned  that  he  would  like  a  drink  from  Father1 8  canteen, 
so  father  handed  it  over.  The  Indian  took  a  drink  and  at  oner, 
spat  it  out  on  the  ground*  Evidently  he  was  disappointed  t3  f.  I  un¬ 
it  was.  not  fire  water  as  he  had  hoped. 


Whan  father  reached  Emporia,  there  ms  quite  a  disturbance  ;  n 
the  Walnut  Greek  Valley  and  he  m  s  told  not  to  venture  into  1,1- 
valley  at  that  time  so  he  earns  down  the  feosho  Valley  to  Weoslu 
Falls*  It  ms  many  years  before  I  1  earned  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance*  While  working  for  the  Flint  and  Walling  Coi.^-i njf 
I  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr*  Hunt  whose  father  \ms  keeping  a 
trading  post  in  the  valley  at  that  time.  He  said  that  a  hunfci ng 
party  of  Cheyennes  got  into  the  valley  and  were  having  a  fine  lime 
when  they  were  discovered  by  members  of  some  other  tribe  who  ’ 
claimed  the  valley  as  their  ground  and  at  one®  3et  upon  the  Chey¬ 
ennes.  and  practically  exterminated  them.  While  the  disturbance 
wag  in  progress,  Mr.  Hunt  kept  inside  the  trading  post  and  Inter 
in  the  evening  when  the  firing  had  ceased  out.  Under  a  drift  in 
the  creek,  he  found  an  Indian  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  kne  e 
He  got  the  Indian  out  and  took  him  into  the  trading  post  and.- 
dressed  the  wound.  The  next  morning  when  he  atiSS^e,  the  Indian 
ms  gone.  Some  days  later  a  largo  nartv  of  Cheyennes  appeared  aiSd 
cleaned  out  the  other  Indians  as  well  os  almost  every  one  else 
they  mat,  but  did  not  disturb  Mr*  Hunt* 

As  father  came  along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  he  noticed  where  the 
freighters  had  fed  their  teams  and  the  corn  had  grown  up  with  a 
fine  rank  growth*  The  grass  w$3  fine  and  the  cattle  slsek  ana  "at, 
to  father  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a  more  desirable 
location  than  Iowa.*  From  Neosho  Falls,  ha  came  over  into  the  center 
of  Woodson  County  and  there  located  4^0  acres  of  land  which  served 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  300  acres  which  they  own. 


• 

* 

« 

•  season  was  excervbj  m*  tly  t  ■  ■ 

on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  land ,  thus  fulfilling  a  condition 
which  mother  had  triad e- — that  there  must  •  ficiic-a*  privileges  in 
the  new  homo. 

r,a  returned  early  in  July  and  much  e'lated  over  the  locnti  o 
he  had  found  and  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects,  f.  recall 
saying  in  later  years  that  there  had  not  been  another  aeasov:  ° 
favorable  as  the  apring  of  1866.  There  ns  a  good  crop  of  corv 
on  the  old  homestead  and  that  fall  the  .••elghbors  e-tv©  and  huU  .  .: 
the  corn  giving  two  bushels  for  each  bushel  husked,  so  that  -M.  t\ 
there  was  no  corn  raised  on  our  farm  in  1867,  we  were  well  nrp,  *  v*1  * 
by  those  who  had  husked  our  corn  in  the  fall  of  1866, 

After  the  sale  of  the  Onkwood  farm,  we  lived  at  Grandfather 1 
bill  the  time  of  our  departure  for  Kansas  of  the  29 th  of  .Juiv  •'  w»'/ „ 
Father  worked  at  his  trade  in  the  summer  of  1866  md  the  folio1  viug 
winter,  got  out  timber  for  several  rafts  which  were  floated  do’  ’ 
to  Defiance  on  the  spring  freshets. 

4s  the  ti me  of  our  departure  approached,  preparations  isero 
be gun.  One  thing*  that  I  especially  recall  was  that  father  bought 
several  rolls  of  leather  at  Defiance  and  took  it  to  th©  country 
shoemaker,  and  man  named  Spiegalrayer,  fie  had  shoes  made  for  th 
entire  family.,  and  Charles  and  1  were  sent  over  there  to  have  our 
feet  measured  for  shoes.  The  family  of  this  shoemaker  had  sped 
several  years  in.  Iowa*  His  wife  was  a  particularly  3  equations  -r 
woman  and  entertained  us  with  a  vivid  description  of  the  India., 
stressing  par  ti  cular  3  y  their  painted  faces  and  feathers  in  th^.-v- 
hair.  In  f'ct,  she  made  such  a  picture  on  my  boyish  imagination 
as  ho  lv»  rather  hair  raising,  and  on  our  way  back  to  grandpa  ’  s 
I  told  Charles  that  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  Kansas.  When  the  time 
ea me  for  our  departure  1  nut  up  u  great  toot  and  kent  it  up  1  o:j 
some  time  after  we  were  on  our  way  and  the  folks  could  hear  me 
crying  after  the  wagon  had  passed  out  of  3ight  behind  o.  pro joe'  lug 
bit  of  woods.  It  took  several  years  exoerienco  in  Kansas  to  owe- 
'come  the  hair  raising  picture  this  old  blatherskite  of  a  woman  had 
painted  on  my*  bovish  memory* 


we  stopped  the  first  night  in  Defiance  where  our  folks  did  Home 
trading  and  the  next  day,  we  drove  on  ts*  Kewdallville,  where  we 
stopped  with  Uncle  Isah  and  Hunt  Sarah.  Here  wo  found  two  boys 
about  our  age  and  two  girls,  on©  older  and  one  younger  than  myself, 
so  we  did  not-  lack  for  playmates*  Uncle  was  making  the  second  g 
gr&'th  of  clover  hay  and  there  were  many  Gg&‘stkstfi9  bato  the 

barn  with  the  hay*  It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  4untfs 
young  ducks  get  after  those  cricket 3.  We  boys  and  the  two  young 
men,  Woll&m  and  Rug 'ell,  who  were  to  go  with  us,  slept  on  the  near 
hay  in  the  barn,  which  wa  considered  a  great  treat.  4ft er  the 
grows  folks  got  the  hay  in, -they  went  on  a  fishing  excursion  to 
the  reservoir  at  Rome  City,  But  Uncle  Loos  told  me  years  later  t 
that  they  did  not  have  any  luck. 

ft©  scent  several  days  at  Aunt  Sarah rs  and  then  went  up  to  Uncle 
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later  years  to  become  our  1  ;  J.p!inte'-  :.u  'life. 

a  part  of  oho  farm  where  say  wife  was  born.  There  "as  «•..  spa  anciid 
growth  of  timber  just  .across  tbs  road  south  of  the  bouse  avd  a  lo-  s; 
reach  of  fallen  logs  along  which  the  children  had  a  rurr&y  and  i  • 

•was  great  sport  to  soo  who  could  mate  the  run  ••»:  ‘.Lout  3.-:ipn:  rig  'v  f 
tho  logs, 

,  Tier©  father  bought  a  new  -wagon  from  Uncle  Ices  and  received 
(grand fh  t.b ©r T  s  team,  Poll  and  Trim*  Some  years  bef ore  : 
death ,  a  mortgage  on  bis  farm  bad  matured  and  father  paid  it  off 
and  supported  bis  parents  for  the  reran  sir  lives,  so  that 

after  their  death  the  property  fell  to  father.  Undo  hat*  a  spd^wid 
team  of  iron  grey  horses  named  Bill  and  Barney.  Charier,  am  »  u-  e 
friends  with  theta  and  father  wanted  Ter y  tsuch  to  buy  them. 

It  was  arranged  that  Aunt  Bothana  and  aunt  Cornelia  were  to 
accompany  up,  We  fitted  up  the  new  wagon  and  -yacked  our  houiah  3d 
goods  to  be  shipped  by  freight.  Aunt  Bethana  had  been  working 
for  a  neighbor  and  during  our  packing,  it  was  discovered  thac  a 
brass  kettle  had  been  left  at  the  neighbor 1 3  houss*  Aunt  Bathana 
went  to  get  it  and  bid  her  friends  goodbye,  but  the  son.  #11 1&i2 
Trowbridge,  proposed  mar  rings  instead  and  was  accepted .  '.re¬ 

parations  began  at  once  for  the  wedding*  which  took  place  on  i,u.i- 
day*  August  10,  at  Aunt  Juliet's  home.  A  large  company  of  the  kin¬ 
folk  b  were  present* 

We  started  for  Kansas  tbs  next  morning*  The  two  young  man  v.bo 
had  eo mo  from  Paulding  County  with  us  drove  the  teams*  Aunt  Ct.  ihas.:. 
rode  in.  one  of  the  wagons  for  several  vdJ.es  when  we  were  overtaken 
by  Unci©  Lees  on  horseback*  He  had  brought  soma  article  which  wo 
had  overlooked  in  loading  and  took  Aunt  Bethana  back  with  hi  to  on 
his  horse* 

We  drove  southwest  until  we  struck  the  Wabash  Valley  which  we 
followed  to  Lafayette*  There  we  took  a  more  Easterly  course.  The 
valley  war.  covered  with  a  splendid  growth  of  timber  at  that  time. 

We  saw  small  cabins  and  clearings  here  and  there  and  frequently 
palo.  emaciated  people  whom  father  said  had  lailk  sickness*  Father 
told  us  that  h©  had  looked  at  a  tract  of  land  in  the  valley  which 
was  owned  by  a  civil  engineer*  The  man  had  desired  to  sell  it 
but  father  would  not  invest  on  account  of  the  milk  sickness* 

We  camped  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  over  night*  They  v/cre^ 
at  that  time  building  a  court  house  and  I  remember  seeing  loads  of 
lar^-e  stones  hauled  fron  some  quarry  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
to  the  grounds  where  the  court  house  was  being  erected.  There  was 
a'  large  spring  under  a  i.edge  of  stone  on  the  river  ba^  and  voodeu 
troughs  had  been  built  to  carry  the  water  out  some  di : Janco  from 
tho  ledge*  A  number  of  men  hauled  barrels  of  this  spring  water 
into  town  for  domestic  purposes*  I  tried  to  go  over  to  the  :eage 
of  rock  and  soon  mired  down  in  the  mud  and  had  to  be  helped  out  by 
some  of  the  older  folks* 

9 

We  continued  on  west  and  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Quin©5  on 
a  ferry  boat.  There  we  saw  Railway  cars  being  ferried  across  the 
river,  since  there  was  no  bridge  there  at  that  time*  la  •.•or,  w© 
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crossed  the  !&ssouri  TT.ver  at  Sooravill*  or,  a  '  ;r:"r' 

on  to  Humboli,  Kansas. 

We  camped  there  on  the  river  bottom  and  did  srrvr.  trading.  do 
bought  a  cook  stove  and  a  sod  plow  and.  a  stirring  plow.  Cne  poor's 
were  xaade  by  the  Moline  Plow  Company  and  were  used  on  ovr  xa^'  107 
years.  The  farm  was  about  twenty  miles  west  and  drove  t  ®ro 
the  next  day.  TH©  storey  and  a  half  log  cabin  wan  built  on  ni?a 
rolling  ground  east  of  Owl  Creek  and  could  be  easily  soon  for  ncoUi. 

ten  miles «  . 

It  W  near  sraijdawn  on  September  19,  1867  that  «a  reached  the 
Vi-iuBo.  W«  found  the  peach  orchard  loaded  with  ripe  peaches, 
set  up  our  new  stove  in  one  of  the  log  cabins  ana  settled  down  oo 

tnsk®  ourselves  confer  table. 

A.  few  days  after  our  arrival,  Father  and  Hr*  Fool&m,  who  bid 
come  all  the  way  with  us2  drove  to  Kansas  City  with  two  teams  r,o 
get  the  goods  that  had  been  shipped  by  railroad*  T:riB^s  u.^e 
nearest  ooint  on  the  railroad  and  was  about  one  hnncreu  a«d  >  -- 
miles  from  our  house*  Father  bought,  a  barrel  •>«  •-■k.f,  Jy'_  .  - 

ten  dollars  and  wa  loaded  it  and  the  goods  on  the  wagons  and  sorted 
homo*  The  axle  of  the  new  wagon  broke  near  the  hue  of  be 
and  had  to  be  replaced.  Mr.  Koolam  came  on  ahead  wioh  hj.s  '-agon 
and  arrived  a  day  ahead  of  father'. 

The  school  children  can®  in  a  day  or  two  and  *>t  their  boobs, 

B»  out  in  several  windows  and  a  door  anti  some  rude  board  seats  xu 
t’->e  lo»  school  house  and  school  resumed,  Cur  talks  got  busy  ury  • 
in?  and  canning  and  preserving  the  ripe  peaches,  so  tnat  m  one 
fruit  from  our  own  orchard  the  first  winter,  lather  node  a  dry 
kiln  from  sandstone,  but  it  was  not  a  success,  because  thesand 
stunt  to  the  fruit.  Wa  probably  would  have  had  betum  luck  j  «o 
had  had  metal  nans  or  olates  on  which  to  dry  the  uom-.. 

Cur  furniture  arrived  in  fine  condition  with  only  one  old  table 
plate  broken.  Hunt  CwwOls  over  to  the  county  £  ™ 

the  examination  for  teachers.  The  Superintends Dr . 
told  father  that  there  was  only  one  other  teacher  in  tne  caw 
who  had  passed  this  examination.  She  was  soon  t^icuxng  almost 
continuously  and  to  this  day  one  can  find  jocose  who  attendee,  ,  , 
3chool  and  all  of  them  speak  of  her  in  highest  terms,  in-  ,x*v 
who  had  been  teaching  our  school  was  taken  sics  soon  a.  «©* 

Aunt  finished  the  terra. 

The  leg  school  bourse  ms  three-quarters  of  a  mil©  wax,  anu^s. 
mile  south  of  our  cabin  and  midway  between  the  two  branches  ox 
Owl  Crack.  It  was  on  high  ground  and  afforded  a  fine  new  of  tne 
valley  to  the  cast.  There  were  eleven  pupils-Oharles  and  myseli; 
Sarah.  Frank  and  Charles  Landis;  Thomas,  Johnathan  fe^JaseaM 
Jasner  Scott  and  tfery  and  mUaa  Ianasay.  Wa  had  to  carry  our 
drinking  water  as  wall  as  our  lunch  baskets  to  school. 

La.rge  parties  of  Indians  frequently  passed  along  the  road  a 
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short  distance  east  of  the  school  house.  The  olcl  Indian  trail 
crossed  the  creek  shout  half  a  mile  cast  of  the  school  house*  0: : 
this  trail  we  would  see  an  entire  tribe  of  Indians  pace  each  spring 
and  fall  as  they  went  to  and  from  their  reservation  in  northeastern 
Kansas.  They  wintered  far  in  the  southwest  and  returned  in  the 
spring  after  the  gr  iss  had  started  enough  to  afford  pasture  for 
their  ponies. 

I  remember  ono  fall  day  a**fcer  school  I  saw  the  tribe  making 
camp  in  the  creek  bottom  northeast  of  the  school^ouse.  They  occu¬ 
pied  about  twelve  acres  of  ’’and  which  was  covered  with  ».  heavy 
growth  of  blue  stem  grass*  Th©?©  wr  .'-any  ponies  and  bright 
colored  blankets*  Although  there  were  many  camp  fires,  neither 
the  tribe  nor  the  smaller  parties  who  often  cammed  along  the  stream 
ever  sot  fire  to  the  grass  nor  left  any  live  coals  in  their  fires. 

During  the  first  few  years  after  our  arrival,  there  were  many 
newcomers  who  came  and  built  snail  homos  on  their  claims  and  it 
was  a  favorite  passtime  for  brother  and  I  to  climb  up  on  the  roof 
of  our  cabin  and  locate  the  new  houses.  There  was  usually  a  window 
in  the  west  side  of  the  houses  and  the  glow  of  the  afternoon  sun 
on  these  windows  could  be  seen  for  miles* 

I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  while  we  were  on  the  lookout  on 
the  roof,  we  saw  a  large  black  bear  following  the  old  Indian  trail 
not  more  than  forty  rods  from  our  cabin.  There  was  no  timber  ex¬ 
cept  a  smll  fringe  along  streams  and  we  could  follow  the  movements 
of  that  bear  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  after  ho  had  passed  the  cabin. 
When  father  returned  from  his  Y7ork  at  the  mill  on  Saturday  evening, 
he  told  mo tlier  that  a  man  living  on  the  river  below  Neosho  Falls 
had  killed  a  black  bear  that  week  and  we  concluded  that  it  must 
have  been  the  sams  bear  we  had  sees* 

Often  there  would  be  small  hunting  parties  which  would  winter 
over  along  the  streams  to  the  southwest  of  us®  There the  hills  were 
covered  with  scrub  oak  or  "black  jack"  as  we  called  it,  and  this 
afforded  excellent  shf&ter  for  the  de©r  for  many  years.  There  was 
a  IT.  B.  minister  who  lived  on  West  Buffalo  Creek  who  had  come  to 
Kansas  about  the  same  time  that  we  did,  and  on  one  occasion  a  snail 
party  camped  on  the  creek  on  his  farm.  One  morning  in  the  latter 
part  of  186#,  Mr,  Halo,  the  minister,  learned  that  an  Indian  baby 
had  been  born  in  the  camp.  He  .suggested  to  his  wife  that  they  send 
their  son  Jerry  to  the  camp  each  morning  with  a  quart  of  milk  for 
the  baby*  Mrs.  Hale  agreed  to  this  and  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  mother*  who  was  very  grateful.  Years  later  the 
Indian  mother  and  her  son  returned  to  the  Hale  farm  to  bring  Mrs. 
Hale  two  Indian  blankets  as  an  expression  of  their  gratitude,  and 
Mrs.  Hale  was  very  proud -of  these  blankets, 

4s  the  country  became  more  thickly  settled,  the  old  Indian  trail 
was  fenced  up.  The  Indian  reservations  were  broken  up  and  the  In¬ 
dians  transferred  to  the  Indian  territory,  so  that  by  1871  we  saw 
but  very  few  Indians  in  our  neighborhood. 

4 

Father  was  very  much  interested  in  fruit*,  We  planted  peach 
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urn*  trees  which  wo  had  budded  ’  ' 

. 

ground  wood  of  ton  escape  many  of  the  late  freezes  which  caught  v  . 
orchards  on  the  low  ground;  along  the  streams  and  we  often,  had  4 ; 
abundance  of  fruit  which  we  could  sell  readily  for  $1.50  yir  buabal# 

Tfvhen  father  was  in  the  Shouandoad  Valley  in  1^6*5,  he.  0/ qu.it* 
a  number  of  fine  English  cherry  trees „  He  became  acquainted  with 
one  of  the  old'  farmers  in  this  valley  and  after  we  had  moved  to 
Kansas,  wrote  to  him  and  induced  him  to  send  us  a  quantity  of  cli.yrx’v 
seeds.  Father  planted  these  and  they  grew  rapidly  to  fine  you:, 
trees.  They  soon  ware  large  enough  to  bloom  but  for  some  can:.  , 
the  fruit  would  always  blight,  and  though  we  had  many  of  there  f 
which  made  nice  thrifty  trees,  they  never  bore  fruit  and  this 
&  great  disappointment  to  Father, 


Perhaps  I  should  say  something  of  the  wild  game  of  those  days* 
There  were  several  deer  \l.rhch  stayed  on  father1©  farm  for  several 
years,  until  they  were  lei:'  i.ed  by  newcomers.  There  wore  prairie 
chickens  by  the  thousand#  Father  tried  a  number  of  times  to  grow 
buckwheat  but  never  with,  much  success  on  account  of  there.  The  . 
prairie  chickens  wouM  come  in  great  numbers  to  get  the  &rain  end 
brother  and  I  learned  to  trap  there  and  caught  a  good  many  of  there. 


4  little  town  called  Ghellis  had  been  started  a  half  mile  north 
of  our  farra  by  Hale  T*  Chell&s,  Hr.  Girdner  built  the  first  house 
and  soon  there  was  a  store  or  two  and  quite  a  number  of  families 
had  settled  there.  We  soo&  f‘ound  we  could  sell  the  prairie  oh:  c~ 
keris  at  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  each  and  brother  and  I  used 
to  earn  quits  a  few  pennies  in  that  way# 


There  were  many  jackrahbi  te  and  we  had  to  wrap  the  trunks  o1" 
the  young  fruit  trees  with  rags  or  blues  ten  grass  to  keep  the 
rabbits  from  girdling  them.  In  the  winter,  we  frequently  raw 
eagles,  which  caught  rabbits  and  prairie  chickens.  I  have  s eon 
places  where  they  brought  their  prey  to  devour  and  they  were 
strewn  with  fur  and  feathers  and  remnants  of  the  victims#  Ons 
season,  wild  cats  got  after  mother Ts  chickens  and  destroyed  all 
but  about  a  dozen.  Sore©  of  the  men  in  the  little  town  hunted 
the?a  and  killed  three  and  after  that  we  were  not  troubled  again. 
There  were  many  coyotes,  but  they  did  not  trouble  us  until  we  be¬ 
gan  to  keep  sheep.  The  number  of  birds  increased  rapidly  after 
the  settlers  had  planted  trees  and  Osage  Cramp  or  hedge  fences, 
since  the  trees  and  hedges  gave  protection  to  birds,  especially 
the  ouail#  There  were  nut  he  a  number  of  badgers  at  first  but  ih 
they  ware  soon  exterminated*  Skunks  were  always  pestiferous  and 
troublesome  and  there  were  also  large  numbers  of  raccoons* 


4s  the  lands  along  the  streams  were  fenced  and  the  herds  of 
cattle  and  fires  kept  out,  the  timber  increased  ranidly.  Good 
sized  clumps  of  trees  grow  up  along  the  ravines  where  only  iron 
weeds  had  previously  grown.  The  country  looks  entirely  different 
now  <Yoth  what  it  did  sixty-seven  years  ago.  It  was  hard  to  get 
a  well  of  wate-i”  where  the  subsoil  was  stratified  clay  or  soap  stone 
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A3  VK3  railed  Li.  -UW  ror.  f'-  ~*8  nsb  to  c'>i:  [  '  y; 

cistern  in  the  clay- -a  Me  in  that  "r*md  would  n*l  ~  ^  n 

a  jug.  There  were  plenty  of  springs  and  wells  an  t.ie 

and  limestone  hills. 

Charles  and  I  preferred  spending  our  sparefctime  in  tho  timber 
along  the  creek  rather  than  in  trapping  over  the  prairies.  >. 

Uv4  walnut  tree  which  grew  on  the  bank  of  the  creek  had  bee.. 
undermined  by  somo  shifting  of  the  cy  *.{•'  and  .  o—  ncros.  w. 
stream  lodging  between  two  ela  trees  iu  such  a  way  that  u  re¬ 
trained  there  for  more  than  fifty  ;tears.  >'o  children  *9*.. 
learned  that  we  could  cross  the  stream  dry  shod  and  as  tn^. .  was 
no  bridge  in  those  days,  the  log  came  to  fill  quite  a-. 
place  in  our  lives.  Stater  Ifery  has  written  some  verses  ■«- 

ating  the  old  walnut  log  and  I  will  add  thorn  to  this  s.-ory: 

The  Old  Walnut  Log 
by  Mary  Ragle 

I  recall  n^at  a  joy  ltm3  as  a  boy 

To  be  free  for  a  day  in  the  ?roodt 

Then  I*d  cut  thru  the  corn  in  the  bright  sumi^r 

To  the  bend  where  the  tall  timber  ogoocL 

And  in  the  shade ,  which  the  acorn  tree  raade* 

I  troii1  d  pause  and  whistle  for  ray  dog,  ,  _ 

44nd  he'd  come  like  a  gleam  down  the  bank  of  the  stream, 

Then  we 5 d  cross  on  the  old  walnut  log, 

•:  ■  ‘ 

Chorus  .  *  ■  . ; 

Oiu  that  old  walnut  log,  with  its  butt  in  the  bog, 
toft  its  top  reaching  far  across  the  etream. 

Was  a  joy  to  my  soul  which  all  time  can  nou  ooll 
Or  erase  the  bright  smile  from  ray  dream.  • 

With  the  log  for  a  bed  and  its  shade  o'er  me  spread 

I  would  dream  of  the  time  when  a  man 

With  no  call  from  ray  homo.  I'd  be  free  to  roar. 

.  And  enlist  in  the  wild  wooday  cl*n. 

Then  I'd  think  of  the  brook  and  dig  up  mv  hook 
Then  p-et  down  in  the  mire  for  a  frog. 

Then  I Jd  sit  by  the  hour  in  Sunshine  or  shower 

And  fish  from  the  old  walnut  log. 

Now  I  stand  bent  and  grey  on  the  scenes  of  ray  pl&7* 

Sheltered  by  its  green  leafy  dome 

And  I  know  that  the  day  can  not  oe  f  hr  a 

When  I'll  bear  tho  last  call  from  ray  ho^o. 

*  Yet  the  boy  in  w  heart  that  when  cabled i  i‘  ■ 

When  I  see  the  bright  gleam  thru  ...ue  £  ~og 
And  the  dark  waters  between  me  and  ray  goaJ- 
tiight  I  croS3  on  the  old  walnut  log, 

came  up  in  the  i all  oi  1  .  ..  Grasshoppers  frequently 

^SSPofop^Vc  leaves  off' the  apple  trees  and  shucks 
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corn  to  so^o  extent,  out  rye  v?.*s  t!,o  only  >  rop  •  ic  they 


whore  I  lived' for  twenty-one  years  shows  that  the  chinch 


far  more  damage  than  the  grasshoppers,  but  do  not  attract  as  ouch 
attention.  "The  suture r  of  1368  was  &  hard  one  for  us.  The  chinch 


bugs  and  dry. weather  ruined  our  oats  and  corn. 


That  summer  father  built  a  house  for  Usury  Bayer,  remember 
father  telling  that  it  rained  hard  there  and  tho  water  was  30v+ 
oral  inches  deep.  Henry  lived  four  miles  due  east  of  us.  ?To  suchc, 
showers  came  our  way,  however,  .in  time  to  save  our  corn  and  oafs 
crops.  The  sorguia  mol  Ions  and  oie  tacllons  lived 
the  later  rains  came,  matured  auickly,  so  that  re  had  ijaterial 
from  which  to  make  peach  and  pumpkin  butter  as  wall  as  pio  roellcr* 
preserves.  Once  the  rains  began,  things  went  to  the  other  ©retrem* 
and  the  hay,  which  father  had  stacked  in  the  bottom  west  of  bog 
Owl  Creek  floated  off  when  the  stream  got  out  of  its  banks*  'r'he  . 
rains  .continued  until  late  in  the  fall  and  the  grass  grew  every 
month  that  winter,  which  was  a  fine  thing  for  our  stock.  I  have 
hover  seen  suph  3.arge  pumpkins  as  we  had  that  fall,  and  they 
made  good  feed  for  the  stock,  in  an  emergency. 


In  t,"-e  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1.36S,  Gaorge  Hash  came 
down  from  near  4 t chi 3 on.  where  ho  had  been  teaching  school, 
ras  a  paulding  County  boy  and  father  had  built  a  barn  for  his  fa 
father  and  was  well  acquainted  with  his  family,  George  made  his 
home  with  uo  and  worked  for  father  and  others*  father  took  a 
contract  to  get  out  15,000  feet  of  saw  logs  on  the  Hiosho  River 
for  one-half.  Those  log3  were  delivered  to  the  saw  mill  In 
Niosho  Falls.  Father  had  intended  to  build  a  house  and  barn  out 
of  his  half  of  the  lumber,  but  the  season  had  been  so  hard  that 
by  tbs  time  the  axes  were  paid  and  other  expenses  met,  there  wan 
not  enough  left* 


In  those  days  worssn  eligible  for  marriage  wore  few,  but  or  tno 
other  hand,  young  men  ware  numerous  in  every  community.  Most  of 
them  .had  come  to  take  homesteads  or  claims  and  now  desired  a 
helpmate  for  their  homes,  4s  4unt  Cornelia  va3  teaching  mo3t  of 
the  time  in  different  school  districts,  she  becano  acauainted 
with  many  of  those  young  rae$  and  rejected  numerous  proposals, 

4unt  was’ a  strong,  cheery,  healthy  soul  and  vrou’d  make  a  most 
de  sir  cable  helpmate  for  any  man.  She  accepted  George  Nash  and 
they  were  married  on  March  29,  3.369. 

George  tilled  a  part  of  our  farm  that  year*  He  homesteaded 
an  eighty  acre  tract  two  miles  oa3t  of  our  farm  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road.  He  built  quite  a  good  house  for  those  days  and  lived 
there  two  years  and  then  moved  to  KUc  County  where  he  homesteaded 
one  hundred  sixty  acres.  4unt  Cornelia  died  in  August  188b  and 
George  in  September  1893. 

The  first  good  crop  of  corn  we  raised  after  coming  to  Kansas 
ms  in  1872  and  the  next  good  crop  was  not  until  1375,  by  which 
time  the  country  was  fairly  well  settled  and  crops  became  more 
generally  ’successful*  ^hen  the  little  town  o i  Chollis  wae 
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smarted,  the  school  disirj  *as  drug  rd  \.i  >ra  ,.o 

•  . 

school  there  in  the  fall  >f  3.<  and  '.ho  following  apriug, 

Mr.  Herbert  taught  it.  We  did  not  go  to  school  that  Tall, 
hut  attended  Mr.  Herbert1 s  school  in  the  spring  of  186?. 


In  the  spring  of  1669,  the  toncsite  of  Uhollis  w&o  cold  to 
Thomas  H.  Davidson,  who  called  the  citizens  together  to  propose 
a  neHr  name  for  the  town.  Father  proposed  the  mins  of  Krlida, 
which  was  adopted.  In  the  fall  of  1870.  a  ai  hool  ouse  eaa 
built,  h’e  children  attended  this  school  which  m "  taught  hr 
Peter  Boll,  a  Gormn  teacher.  There  was  also  a  subscription 
school  which  was  started  in  the  spring  of  1871 .  In  the  fall  of 
1871,  our  schoo3.  was  taught  by  J.  P*  Kelly  and  brother  Jita 
attended  school  then.  Miss  L.  J.  Stephenson  taught  the  school 
in  the  spring  of  1872. 

Stephen  Ward  and  father  built  a  board. lenato  on  the  north 
side  of  the  old  cabin  house  in  the  fall  of  1871  and  there  Vfill 
was  bora,  January  9.  1872.  I  saw  good  corn  burned  for  fusl  in  t 
the  stoves  in  Kali da  that  fall.  1873  was  a  poor  crop  year. 

That  year  we  built  a  now  frame  house  and  moved  into  it  before 
it  was  plastered.  Father  wanted  to  build  a  barn  also,  but 
owing  to  the  poor  crops,  could  not  do  so* 

In  the  fall  of  1874  we  took  forty-two  calves  to  raise  on 
shares  for  Samuel  Robbins.  ‘7©  ware  to  receiver  half  the  herd 
and  half  the  increase  for  keeping  them  three  years*.  The  f>  l 
of  1874  was  very  dry  and  the  creek  was  dry*  A  large  part 
the  winter  we  had  to  drive  the  stock  to  ths  head  of  the  cry^c 
for  water  and  haul  back  five  barrels  of  water  each  time  for 
tho  calves.  This  proved  to  be  quite  a  chore*  The  next,  fall 
wo  constructed  a  data  in  a  ravin©  not  far  from  the  barnyard 
and  thereafter  had  an  abundance  of  water  near  at  hand  for  tho 
stock. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  Mr,  Harder  hired  father 
to  build  him  a  barn  and  hew  out  the  logs  for  the  frame.  The 
pay  father  received  was  si  great  help.  I  helped  father  shingle 
a  good  part  of  the  roof  and  make  all  the  doors* 

The  summer  of  1875  was  quite  favorable  for  all  crops  and  brought 
Kansas  its  fir3t  bumper  crop  of  corn.  It  was  about  the  first  of 
July  that  year,  that  Abner  Yates  cams  out  from  Jacksonville,  Ill¬ 
inois,  and  surveyed  the  tovnsite  for  labes  Center  in  the  center 
of  Woodson  County*  Soon  Kalida,  Belmont  and  later.  Defiance 
were  loaded  on  wheels  and  moved  to  the  new  tows  and  it  vras  not 
long  v  until  the  county  seat  was  moved  there.  They  say  a  city 
on  the  hills  can  not  by  hid,  but  the  trees  planted  there  just 
about  hide  the  town. 

1876  brought  a  great  misfortune  to  our  horses  and  as  I 
think  of  it  now,  if  we  had  only  had  a  good  fence  around  our  barn¬ 
yard,  this  misfortune  would  never  have  happened  to  us.  Severs1 
of  '&*.  Landis's  young  horses  had  strayed  away  early  that  Spring 
and  were  gone  for  several  days.  On  their  rampage  they  huu 
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took  a  year  or  more  before  tbs  balance  of  the  herd  *  :  tiroly 
recovered .  This  fcnddj  the  futility  of  doing  anyth 
in  a  slipshod  way  on  a  stock  farm  or  anywhere  else  for  that 


matter 


7/9  hired  San  Smock  to  do  most  of  tho  plowing  for  corn  on  our 
farm  that  year  and  Sain  and  I  planted  tho  corn  ■with  •?  two  horse 
planter,  the  .first  time  wo  had  over  used  a  horse  planter. 

Lees  visited  us  in  September  and  Charles  took  him  down  to  vir:.h 
Washes  folks  in  the  farm  way  on,  Ws  never  had  a  spring  wa.pu  or 
buygy  as  long  as  I  was  about  the  bouse.  We  bad  a  fa  nr  crop  01 
corn  but  not  so  good  as  the  year  before. 

In  1*77  w9  fenced  about  half  of  tho  south  quarter,  which  shut 
the  range  cattle  out  of  the  timber.  We  vaado  hay  on  the  Mile  to 
tbs  southwest  and  took  a  second  herd  of  cattle  to  keep  for  Sam 
bobbins,  this  time  about  one  hundred  head,  About  the  twentieth 
bf  December. re  got  the  heaviest  fall  of  snow  I  ever  saw  in  Kansas. 
It  wan  about  sixteen  inches  deep  and  was  covered  lvr  a  little  sleet- 
just  as  the  snow  storm  was  over  and  tM.s  kept  tho  snow  -r-  rom 
drifting*  ?liny  constructed  sleighs  and  used  them  constantly^ 
until  about  the  middle  of  February,  when  Wo  vara  days  molted  the 
snow,  ue  had  built  a  calf  shed  that  fall,  which  was  eighteen  feet 
■wide  and  one  hundred  feet  long  and  so  were  able  to  giro  our  stock 
fairly  good  winter  quarters.  Our  crops  were  not  quite  so  good  . 
in  that  year* 

In  1*7*  ?/e  again  made  hay  on  the  bills  and  stacked  the  Hay  h:i 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  shelter  for  tho  stock,  Wo  .» encsd  in  ■ 
fair  sized  lot  and  as  the  winter  was  quite  mild  for  the  most  part, 
we  kept  a  good  portion  of  tho  cattle  there  most  of  too  winter* 

I  went  one  day  to  drive *the  cattle  to  water  and  was  riding  the 
black  stallion.  On  the  way  to  the  water  pools,  tho  herd  star tea 
a  large  jackrabbit  and  a  little  farther  t^ey  stirred  up  two 
eagles,  a  black  and  a  grey.  Tho  eagles  sighted  the  rabbit  and 
gave  chase*  First  one  and  then  tho  other  would  swoop  down  on 
the  rabbit  which  would  take  am  abrupt  turn  to  one  aido  or  the  otn 
other  when  close  pressed  b,r  the  eagles. 


•  Two  eagles,  the  black  and  the  grey 
Caught  the  jackrabblt  that  winter  day, 

And  the  way  they  mad©  his  fur  fly 
T?ould  ba  a  sight  for  you  and  I. 

In  1*79  we  had  a  (pod  crop  of  corn.  We  mdo  hay  on  the  hil  as  ■ 
and  built  a  big  corral  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  »1$  ^>ms *.  . 
stead.  We  also  built  some  large  hay  racks,  Charles  pc  tits  o-ird 
day  ague  and  H«  Tttlborn  and  I  hauled  the  Kay  from  the  hills  to  tho 
fikv  racks.  This  year  the  state  fair  was  held  at  weosno  Falls,  ^ 
President  Tfetyes  and  General  Sherman  were  there  and  a  largo  cram 

to  see  the  great  show* 
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In  1380  r©  fenced  the  balance  of  the  land  with  the  '^rbec 
rare  and  henceforth  made  hey  on.  our  own  land*  o  'milt  a  corral 
in  t*'o  southwest  ooraor  of  tho  west  quarter  and  thus  sared  dri¬ 
ving  the  herd  down  the  long  1/uio  each  morning  and  oveninr-^  That 
year  wo  had  our  firGt :  experience  with  Texas  fever  and  lost  three 
head  of  cattle*  Ho  sold  the  stuck  cattle  to  Gilmore  and  Barker 
of  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska# 


In  1881  Charles  and  I  bought  thirty-five  head  of  yearlings. 
Father  built  a  house  for  Mr*  Weidy  and  Charles  and  I  graded  the 
dam  for  the  big  pond  in  the  corral  across  the  creek,  j.n  Septem¬ 
ber  Uncle  loo.  Aunt  Cornelia  and  her  two  girls  and  Hay  Owen 
visited  us.  That  fall  we  took  our  first  bunch  of  sheep  to  keep 
for  Judge  Bucenbury* 


In  the  spring  of  1381,  or  rather  when  we  had  finished  sores 
of  the  earlier  work  on  the  farm,  father  went  up -to  Neosho  Falls 
to  hahp  reconstruct  the  mill,  at  the  reouost  of  V?,  L.  Parsons. 

I  started  to  take  father  to  the  Falls,  driving  the  team  of 
stallions  and  we  went  by  way  of  E#  Stodia.bra.nds  on  some  errand  f 
father  had  there*  Here  we  met  Doctor  Turner,  who  told  father 
i^&b  he  was  also  going  to  the  Falls  and  asked  father  to  get  ia 
and  ride  with  him,  which  father  did  while  I  returned  home  to  go 
on  plowing  for  corn*  A  day  or  two  later,  Charles  got  a  cera 
fiPom  father  telling  him  that  father  had  traced  the  bay  stallion 
to  Doctor  Turner  for  sons?  of  his  shorthorn  Durham  cattle  and 
telling  Charles  to  deliver  the  stallion  to  Doc,  which  ho  did* 
That  fall  a  heavy  wind,  and  rain  storm  at  the  equinox  ruined 
much  of  our  hay,  causing  heavy  loss* 


In  1832  we  had  a  heavy  sleet  storm  in  February  which  covered 
the  entire  country  from  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  to  Kendall- 
ville  and  I  do  not  know  how  much  furthor  east.  This  spread  an 
extremely  heavy  coat  o2  ice  over  everything  .and  Hiile  the  weather 
was  not  extremely  cold,  the  results  wore  most  disasterous, 
especially  for  range  cattle  and  buffalo  on  the  bunch  grass*  The 
storm  lasted  for  Several  days  as  near  as  I  can  now  recall  and  it 
did  not  thaw  a  particle  for  a  week  or  t en  days*  The  stock  and 
buffalo  drifted  into  the  gulches  for  such  orotection  as  they 
could  get  from  the  driving  sleet  and  after  the  storm  had  ceased 
they  could  not  climb  the  sloping  banks.  They  would  lose  their 
footing  and  slide  down  to  the  lower  ground,  Uater  had  accumulated 
covered  by  a  thin  coat  of  ice  which  would  break,  leaving  the 
animals  in  the  ice  cold  water.  Under  such  circumstances  an  an- 
imal  soon  ceases  to  struggle.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  whom  I  me., 
after  coming  to  Kendallville,  told  me  that  he  was  going  up  the 
Arkansas  Talley  just  as  the  sleet  was  molting  and  that  he  saw 
thousands  of  buffalo  and  cattle  just  able  to  lift  their  oind 
quarters  and  then  fall  back  again  "on  the  lift”  as  we  used  to  say. 
This  sleet  storm  literally  wiped  out  the  greao  southern  herd  of 
buffalo.  That  summer  the  northern  herd,  estimated  at.  uwcnoj 
thousand,  crossed  over  into  Canada  at  fort  Keog.  ;he  old 
hunters  looked  to  see  them  return  that  fall,  but  racy  never  came 
back.  Soma  years  later  a  Canadian  surveying  party  came  across  a 
great  valley  filled  with  buffalo  bones  and  enquired  oi  the  Indian- 
th  e&  cause  and  were  told  that  a  great  her*  of  buffalo  had  wintered 
in  there  one  fall,  and  that  a  great  sleet  storm  cans  and  they  -11 
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undo  tony  v.laiiect  u  ...  .  ;... d:. id  not 

leriv.g  prospect  then. 


present  a  very  ilr.t- 


T'lcXo  Dave  and  Aunt  B®tbana  and  Uncle  Will  and  oourru  ::arry 
and  Emm  Trowbridge  visited  uo  in  March.  l'o  pit  p  a  ••/.•oat  crop 
of  hay  from  our  otto  fenced  .land  that  susrn-er  and  it  world  have 
made  us  a  fortune  if  only  w-j  could  have  had  it  ten.  yea'*s  before. 

1-  started  to  school  in  Emporia  in  September,  and  while  there 
saw  carloads  of  buffalo  bones  being  shipped  to  the  fertilizer 
plants  in  Chicago.  7/®  took  tha  second  bunch  of  oheep  on  shares 
that  fall — the  old  blisters  that  ruined  the  herd.  Charles  visited 
the  Ohio  and  Indiana  kin  and  we  built  the  barn,  tbs. inly  for  the 
purpose  of  storing  our  hay  crop,  which  was  the  mainstay  for 
roughage  in  those  days*  Well  preserved  prairie  bay  was  a  nost 
important  fesd  for  all  live  stock  on  the  ranch  and  a  few  years 
later  it  because  so  valuable  that  it  did  not  pay  to  keep  sheep 
any  longer.  About  this  time  it  was  discovered  that  this  hay  was 
In  fact  an  antidote  for  heaves  and  it  was  fed  to  driving  horses 
and  race  stock  because  of  this  valuable  property.  Then  cams  alo 
along  the  automobile  which  decors  not  eat  hay  and  the  value  of  the 
hay  crop  decreased  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  It  surely  is 
a  changing  world  in  which  we  live— not  one  animal  today  Hfiere 
there  was  twenty-five  when  I  was  on  the  stock  ranch  forty-five 
years  ago* 


Father  used  to  say  that,  the  only  money  we  ever  made  on  that 
old  ranch  was  n22.de  handling  the  live  stock.  I  did  not  return  to 
school  at  Emporia  after  the  h oil i day  vacation*,  but  helped  out  with 
the  work  on  the  barn.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Uncle  Dick 
had  written  me  glowing  accounts  of  what  he  would  do  for  mo  in 
securing  an  education.  Time  proved  that  it  was  &  mistake  to  put 
any  credence  in  his  palaver.  I  did covered  later  that  it  was  fi£‘ 
service  as  a  lackey  which  mainly  concerned  him.  I  should  have 
retourned  to  Emporia  and  gone  on  fitting  myself  as  a  teacher. 
However,  ny  time  at  C.  S.  U*  was  not  lost--!  had  good  in- 

structors  and  the  work  under  them  was  of  great  assistance  to  mo 
later. 


In  August,  1883,  Florence  came  to  Kansas  on  a  visit  and  on  her 
return  to  Indiana,  Charles  returned  with  her  and  after  a  year  in 
Indiana,  went  on  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  began  to  learn  the 
carpenter  trade  which  he  followed  the  rest  of  his  liie. 

« 

In  April  1884,  I  returned  to  the  farm  and  aided  in  planting 
and  tilling  the  crops.  Father  had  broken  up  the  bottom  land  -on 
the  south  quarter  and  tvis  land  planted  to  corn  gave  us  a  good 
return.  This  brings  to  mind  our  experience  in  breaking  up  this 
bottom  land.  Father  had  gotten  a  .twenty-two  inch  breaking  plow 
of  Levi  Robbins  and  he  and  Charles  tried  using  three  yoke  of 
cattle  on  this  big  plow.  After  strenuous  efforts  for  a  good  part 
of*  one  season,  they  had  only  succeeded  in  breaking  twenty  acres 
and  a  poor  job  at  that.  Some  two  yekra  later  he  took  a  big  three 
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me  to  go  with  the  bunch,  promising  that  If  I  would  come  and  take 
a  claim  which  he  would  indicate,  ho  would  give  mo  better  •.  r- o^ 
tvan  I  could  get  teaching,  but  I  declined  his  offer.  -IT  all  v*ho 
boys  who  went,  the  only  one  who  won  out  ms  Frazier  4gnew  and  ho 
got  a  claim  butting  up  against  a  ton  site  and  so.'.d  1:  8.  claim  for 
ithhtden  hundred  dollars.  Frazier  returned  at  once  to  his^  father 
home  and  bought  a  piece  of  land  just  across  the  road  from  hi r: 
fa thorns  farm. 


I  worked  on  the  farm  after  ray  school  was  out  and  in  the  fell, 
taught  the  sGir«©  school  again.  At  th^  end  o;  that  cer-i  I  •went 
school  at  the  K,  ?i.  G.  at  Ft.  3cott,  Sister  Mary  and  I  both  at* 
tended  school  there  ia  the  school,  year  of  1886-7.  I  graduated  ir 
1887  and  taught  school  at  Map!©  Grove  the  fall  and  winter  of  If 87-8. 


Father  built  a  barn  for  Mr.  Iauber  in  the  fall  of  3.887,  and 
worked  with  him  building  bridges  during  the  spring  of  1888.  uncle 
Lees  and  Aunt  Juliefct  visited  us  the  last  of  .Tune,  1888  and  theo 
went  on  to  visit  George  flash  and  his  family  in  Flk  County.  In 
September,  I  left  home  and  returned  to  school  at  0.  S.  U.  where 
I  spent  'two  years  in  the  Engineering  Department.  Brother  Charles 
and  1  roomed  in  the  Clinton  Building.  Charles  was  married  Juno 
1889  and  I  helped  him  build  a  house  at  48  W,  Woodruff  Avenue 
where  his  fondly  has  since  resided. 

In  July  1889  I  entered  the  employ  of  the  P,  C  0  a  St.  L.  R. 
at  Indianapolis  as  a  shop  draughtsman  and  for  the  next  eight 
yErars  my  home  vas  at  Indianapolis.  I  had  no'c  been  there  vcicy 
long  until  1  had  taken  a  walk  through  Woodruff  plac3  and  this  s 
struck  ms  as  a  desireable  location  for  a  home.  1  hQg&n  to  seek 
information  as  bp  the  pries  of  vacant  lots  and  Learned  that  i> 

T.  ficWhirtcr  was  agent  for  the  lots,  which  he  mother-in-law 
owned .  I  bought  a  lot  from  Mm  and  erected  a  house  on  it  early 
in  1891. 


I  was  married  June  .10,  1891  to  Mrs.  Della  0.  Iraes  who  had  two 
girls,  six  and  four  year 3  old,  by  her  first  carriage  Vie  reach eo 
the  house  on  the  morning  of  the  twelf  th  and  as  the  .  •  house 
hold  goods  had  previously  arrived,  we  at  once  began  oo  puv,  tiungs 
to  rights  and  by  evening  had  a  new  cook  soove  in  the  place  vu.tz 
were  feeling  nreity  much  at  home.  Our  home  was  a  hal-:  &  mile 
north  of  the  pan  Handle  shop  and  I  walked  home  to  dinner  each  day, 
as  the  walk  mas  a  benefit,  giving  me  exercise  needed  in  ay  seden¬ 
tary  occupation,  •  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Owen  nade  us  a  vxsi. 
in  September.  In  Hoveaber  Wet  and  Julia  came.  >:'5  '  »®  -irandfato  *  - 
ms'  there  we  all  want  Asm  to  see  the  0h^3a«fche«n»  Shaw  at  To»-^ 
sl^ons  Hall.  Grandfather  returned  come  the  next  day,  bur,  <  .  o  am 
Satayed  with  us  for  a  week  or  ben  days  and  then  returned  by 
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r:.*.,;  rV  Columbus.  Ohio, 


A.i  Grandmother ’ e  request  ■  c&tta  to  her  ho/.o  in  anvllf  ation 
of  the  arrival  of  »n  addition  to  our  family.  Our  son  Owo:i  J.  w?*^ 

born  Juno  23,  18*92,  After  taking  ray  family  to  her  motl . 

.returned  to  our  home  in  Woodruff  Place  and  3a ter  net  them  n  •  >‘v  ■  : - 
Lain  City  and  brought  then  back  horse.  Grandmother  os.***©  to  soc  ur* 
in  September  and  alio  and  I  called  on  S.  C.  L't'ankB  a  for:  nor  aeachcv 
and  friend  of  th©  favaily,  who  was  representing  the  F.  ’*  W.  Go  at 
the  state  fair,  which  grandmother  and  1  visited  one  day. 

In  1893  we  built  an  addition  to  our  horse  in  tho  spring  and  in 
the  fall  my  wife*©  parents,  as  well  as  Cousin  John  Owen  and  !<Sr. 
ana  atrs.  Benton  Stem  visited  un  while  the  R.  corr»cntS.oT> 

was  boinfj  held  in  September .  Ky  parents  also  vis ‘'.tod  <■•  s  o; 
their  way  home  fro  a  the  Wor3.d f  s  Fair  at  Chicago,  so  we  sad  Ihe 
pleasure  of  having  seen  some  of  Cm  kin. 


I  must  not  forget  to  mention  our  acquaintance  vf.tn  a  German  - 
family,  a  mob  T/oman  and  threo  children  wco  lived  near  us. 

Edith  started  to  school,  I  painted  a  blackboard  on  the  kitchen 
wall  and  aha  and  Norma  played  school  with  the  aid  o s.  copios  oi  ^ 
Edith 1  s  school  work  which  she  brought  horns,  tfortsa  made  splendid 
progress  in  th©  school  work  and  Anna,  one  oi  uho  Gerfisstn  chi.lrL  ©i>. 
became  very  much  interested.  Anns,  was  about  fourteen  years  >1*^ 
at  that  time  and  my  wife  soon  saw  that  sho  was  an  intelligent  f.ur-* 
and  possessed  the  instinct  of  a  teacher.  My  wife  had  taughofor 
some  years  and  she  encouraged  and  helped  anna  to  study  and  1-f.t 
herself  for  a  school  teacher  as  tho  child  proved  to  be  an  apt  pu¬ 
pil  with  a  natural  liking  for  the  work.  tern*,  followed  this  career 
and  eventually  became  a  supervising  principal  and  was  able  to 
build  her  mother  a  good  home  in  Woodruff  Place  near  ub  end  thus 
achieved  a  large  field  of  ueefullneas,  We  have  always  ielu  oflan/- 
ful  that  my  wife*s  efforts  in  their  behalf  helped  them  to  success 

and  happiness* 


Cousin  Lucy  Nash  visited  us  in  March  1894.  Christians  time, 
ray  wife* a  parents  and  By  brother  Charles  and  his  family  came  and 
we  had  a  jolly  time.  Sadie  J,  was  bom  January  18,  1895.  In 

we  went  to  Columbus.  Ohio,  for  the  holidays*  *e  me c  Grand¬ 
father  and  Grandmother  Owen  at  Richmond,  Indiana  and  we  nix  wen 
on  together  from  there. 

The  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  1896,  i  had  a  severe  attack 
of  what  the  doctor  called  Malaria  Grips,  which  left  me  with  ca¬ 
tarrh  of  tho  stomach  and  was  a  handicap  to  me  for  twenty  years f 
Ir  the  fall  of  1897,  1  bought  a  HolateiWersey  cow,  The  next 
sprint  Norma  Owen  and  1  visited  the  folks  at  Columbus  at  issuer 
and  they  were  much  alarmed  at  my  appearance  due  to  the  m laraa 
gripe  and  wrote  my  folks  and  my  wife : a  folds,  with  che^ result, 
that  they  all  insisted  that  we  should  get  out  Ox  the  city  ana 
railway  shoo.  W®  rented  our  horn©  in  Woodruff  Place  and  movea  up  ^ 
to  Grandfather  Owen’s  farm  leaving  Indianapolis  on  Decora c^ou  u~.y 

1898. 

I  spent  June  and  July  on  the  farm  and  aa  ny  health  had  improves. 
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I  secured  a  position  in  August  v/hlk-  the  Flint  ar.ri  'Jailing  Cp. 
and  again  took  up  the  draught:-  ’'.'  work.  .  n  Pop  .'5,  or  *  o 
a  house  in  Ke.  .da  11  T  -lle  and  Till  oh,  Norna,  and  Owen  e  vivorad  t  ohool. 

I  worked  for  th®  Flint  &  hailing  Co.  for  thirteen  years  but  never 
.fully  recovered  rap  health  until  i  moved  out  on  this  farr.  3n  the 
spring  of  1399 ,  we  moved  on.  to  a  piece  of  land  on  the  Drake  road 
which  Uncle  Silo  owned .  We  had  our  cow  and  soios  chickens  and  wo 
raised  two  hogs,  There  was  nuite  a  good  apple  orchard,  so  w®  were 
pretty  well  supplied*  John  Kaiser  told  mo  that  I  brought  him  more 
butter  and  eggs  than  lots  of  the  farmers*  Undo  offered  to  sell 
mo  the  p1  ace  at  on©  tint©  and  I  have  of  tea  wished  I  had  tv^t..,  hi® 
up,  I  bought  throe  lots  in  Carmines  addition  and  thaw  iaJ  >.  erected 
the  first  house  in  that  addition,  into  which  we  moved  on  the  Sat¬ 
urday  proceeding  Thanksgiving  and  were  thankful  that  wo  were  once 
more*  settled  in  our  own  home*  We  had  four  pupils  in  school  that 
fall  and  it  was  important  that  we  should  bo  nearer  the  school* 


Wkrie  was  born  in  our  home  there  on  December  23,  1399*^  it  was 
a  very  severe  winter  with  ranch*  snow*  In  July  1901  vs  want  on^a 
visit  to  my  old  homo  in  Kansas,  starting  on  tho  thirteenth  alia 
were  gone  just  two  weeks*  Our  choice  for  the  trip  'mo  not  a  iiapoy 
one  as  wc  struck  the  hottest  and  dryest  time  of  the  season,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Indiana,  We  wont  and  returned  by  way  of  Indianapolis 
and  I  recall  that  the  air  was  so  charged  with  dust  that  we  could 
scarcely  breathe  in  that  city.  I  remember  whau  a  relic!  I*/  was 
when  we  cams  in  sight  of  lake  Wawasea,  Y/e  could  readily  notice 
tho  difference  once  we  had  entered  the  lake  region  oa  n orlihe *  n 

Indl ana* 


l\y  mother  died  in  the  fall  of  1902.  in  the  spring  of  1903, 
father  came  back  on  a  visit  and  I  went  over  to  Oak  wood  for  a  re\ 
days  vp th  him,  We  walked  down  froia  Grandfather's  old  home  v,o 
where  our  old  cabin  had  stood,  both  of  us  honing  to  see  some  oi 
the  fino  big  trees  which  had  once  stfcod  there  and  found  noting 
but  the  rotting  stumps  and  father  said, :r  Oh,  Johnny,  this  makes 
me  blue.**  The  train  on  which  we  had  com®  for  some  reason  dad  nou 
stop  at  Oakwood  but  carried  us  on  to  Continental.  e  waited 
back  nlony  the  railway  to  Grandfather  Rret singer !  3  old  home,  every 
foot  of  the  ground  being  familiar  to  father*  4s  we  noted  the  con** 
dition  of  things,  father  said  that  he  was  not  sorry  ^hcu.  i®  -Lei  J 

there. 


In  1904  Edith  and  Norma  graduated  from  the  Kcndallville  Nigh 
School.  Norm  took  sots®  work  at  Angola  ana  that  fall  taught,  school 
at  Oak  Grove  in  Orange  Twd«  Edith  attended  the  *tate  lonraJ.  ao 
Terr®  Haute.  Graftdwrthor  Oiwn  died  Aoril  19,  1905.  returae. 

with  Edith  to  the  Normal  at  Terrehaute  for  the  reraaiaaer  of 
school  year.  Edith  taught  at  Oviett  school  ana  Norm  the 
Grove  school  that  fall  and  winter.  Norma  married  '.erne  Smi.,h  o* 

July  13,  1906. 

7/e  sold  tho  Woodruff  Place  nroperty  in  1910  and  bought  i arf1 
of  3.44  acres  on  the  north  baric  of  th®  lake  of  the  woods  in  ^  . 

Grange  County,  where  Norma  and  her  family  moved  m 
Sve^sinco  lived*  A  portion  of  this  farm  has  been  sold  to  then. 
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the  Norm!  School  at  xpoilanti.  &f ter  (graduating  there  -  o 
principal  the  schools  at  Beckervillo,  Michigan  one  year  and  the 
book  work  to  fit  her  for  the  foreign  mission  fie  i  and  spent  five 
years  as  principal  of  the  English  Fltethodist  Girls  High  School 
Rangoon,  Burma.#  Returning  to  the  United  States,  she  entered 
Michigan  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  she  took  the  B.  -1.  and  .1 
A.  degrees  in  the  school,  of  Education,  Her  diploma  3&yr  *To  StdiLt 
J.  Woodruff,  this  B.  4.  degree  in  the  school  •  ucation  in  awarded  , 
with  High  Distinction.”  She  was  one  of  thirteen  ir.  a  graduating 
class  of  over  fifteen  hundred  to  receive  that  award.  She  was  also 
elected  to  the  nhi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  honorary  fra¬ 
ternities. 


Owen  attended  Purdue  two  years.  Then  he  entered  tee  jap l  o  oi 
the  Specialty  Case  Co.  as  a  salesman.  He  was  called  to  the  colors 
in  May  1918  and  took  training  in  the  Motorized  Artillery  and  was 
just  ready  bo  go  over  seas  when  tbs  Armistice  was  signed.  Hie 
employers  at  once  asked  that  he  be  given  his  discharge  and  rauurrv-t 
to  their  employ,  which  request  was  granted. 

Jvbrie  attended  the  Rome  City  High  School  in  1916-7-8,  where  sho 
graduated  and  then  attended  the  Ypsilanti  Normal  in  1919-20-1,  nhf>a 
she  graduated..  She  entered  the  Social  service  at  Lansing,  fcti-ch  a  -  i 
as  assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Children* s  Home,  whore  she  has 
since  been  employed.  The  old ‘Horn®  in  the  city  became  quit©  valua¬ 
ble  property  and  was  sold  out,  not  being  rrel1  adapted  as  e  no’ire 
for  the  children,  and  an  .excellent  location  at  600  Lesher  place 
Ytf&s  purchased.  An.  architect  drew  clans  for  a  modern  fireproof 
structure  and  the  trustees  brought,  those  plans  to  the  Superin *  '  *  ~ 
dent  and  F.larie  for  inspection,  Marie  at  once  made  a  protest  that 
the  rooms  for  the  bad  girls  in  the  south  enc  of  the  building  '-<?  3 
the  choice  location.  She  asked  that  part  be  used  as  the  nursery  V 
for  the  babies#  The  trustees  agreed  with  her  and  told  her  to  draw 
a  plea  showing  how  she  wanted  the  rooms  and  they  had  the  architect 
conform  to  them.  It  certainly  is  a  splendid  building,  ^ihe  j1.  i- 
calls  for  strenuous  work,  especially  when  the  social  workers 
round  up  many  derelicts.  Mari©  is  not  c.  large  woman,  but  she  >  iij  -* 

a  large  place*, 

Horna,  and  her  family  on  the  farm  have  been  blessed  with  good 
health.  They  had  two  children,  Clark,  three  years  old;  and  3 worn- 
dolyu,  one  year  old  at  that  time.  Three  others  have  been  added 
since  and  all  have  grows,  into  strong  hearty  children.  The  oldest 
son  is  now  married,  and  he  end  his  family  live  in  For.tr  Wayne,  whar© 
he  is  a  purchasing  agent  for  the  McMillan  Hilling  Co.  They  nave 
three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl# 

HorroaLs  second  child  is  also  married  and  lives  on  a  farm  in  La 
Grange  County.  They  also  have  two  boys  and  a  girl  and  Just  recently 
thoir  family  was  increased  b,r  a  pair  of  twinn,  a  bo4y  arT-  &  p-*  *  -s 
so  we  now  have  eight  great  grandchildren,  five  boys  and  three  ^r-s* 

When  father  visited  me  in  1913,  *e  drove  up  to  the  farm  one 
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ths  "back  yard,  which  commands  a  fine  vie*?  of  the  lake  to  tho 
southeast  for  wore  than  a  mile,  as  well  as  across  the  lake  to  the 
south.  Father  had  lived  on  the  banks  of  a  v 
and  he  stood  for  so  ms  minuted  taking  ir  hs  vi  ■??  and  thr.r. 

MWhat  would  I  give  if  this  lake  was  on  ray  farm  in  Kansas? 
would  com©  from  far  and  near  to  see  it.  There  in  not  ••>.  malum * 
lak©  in  the  whole  State-  of  Kansas, 

In  recent  year3  a  number  of  cottage.-  - -ave  teon  dux.  *  "•■  ■  - 
north  bank  of  the  lake  whore  folks  come  to  opera  the  evr:r.or  c:;y 
several  families  have  been  staying  part  of  the  winter.  .  re  : 
these  families  is  from  Indianapolis,  The  reason  these  resort ■ ■*•• 
becoming  popular  is  because  they  allow  people  no'  ^ 

and  dust  of  the  cities  and  towns.  Many  workers  built"  cottager 
and  now  that  work  is  scarce,  may  prefer  to  come  and  xu ve  ir 
ovm  cottages  rather  than  pay  a  big  rental  in  the  cities. 


’  W©  lived  in  our  ovrn  home  in  Kendallville  for  about  iivr  •  .ry 
after  buying  tho  La  Okrange  farm.  I  continued  «*o  work  •*  oj.  tl 
&  VI.  Co.  until  the  first  of  January,  1913,  when  I  was  let  out  for 
spite  by  t$/  foreman.  I  then  worked  at  the  -bank  factory  for  some 
time  and  then  gave  up  the  situation  as  I  did  not  wish  to  sell  tty 
property  in  Kendal lville  nor  wish  to  bo  separatee  from  rny  ;.w>.j.1 y# 
I  worked  with  George  DIggins  cn  the  Library  building  and  also  on 
the  Noble  County  Bank  building  and  then  returned  to  the  Specie,  luy 
Case  Co. ,  whore  I  continued  to  work  until  I  moved  ouu  on  to  tho 

farm. 


Grandfather  Owen  died  August  30,  1914.  I  bought  Net1  s  one- 
fourth  interest  and  thus  secured  the  build ings  on  the  farm  and  to. th 
my  wife's  interest  we  then  had  eighty  acres.  X  began  to  make  nrs- 
parations  to  move  out  on  to  the  farm*  I  bought  a  team  of  mares, 
Which  raised  me  a  couple  of  good  colts  the  first  season  We  also 
got  two  good  cows  with  calves  by  their  si*&  and  two  Wood  sows  with 
eighteen  pigs.  I  bought  twenty-e'Jght  leghorn  hens  and  we  hwee  ^roUo 
the  same  number  of  barred  rocks,  I  also  bought  some  sc  cone  yit-u 
farm  machinery  and  was  ready  for  the  start  and  came  out  to  tho 
farm  in  February  and  began  working  in  earnest  after  a  vacation  o_ 

thirty  years. 


John  Farksr  told  me  that  summer  that  it  was  tho  most  favorable 
season  he  had  seen  for  years  and  I  certainly  wade  the  ^.osn  oJ 
We  had  a  big  cron  of  hay  to  make  and  about  f if  oeen  acres  of  cor  u 
which  made  a  fair  crop,  -e  threshed  some  three  hundred  ousne^-S 
of  oats.  Our  potatoes  were  good  and  we  had  a  nice  lot  oi  app  es— 
greeuings  epys  and  grimes  golden.  One  thing  sure,  X  i»*  p 

out  of  a  job  and  one  of  ray  old  shop  rates  reminded  t»  that  I 

my  own  boss. 

49  time  goes  on  and  I  meet  those  old  boys  with  wh*.p.  I  h‘^a 
worked  for  years,  they  all  congratulate  me  and  say that  i  am  xa- 
batter  off  than  if  I  sere  in  town  and  ou*c  ox  a  30b,  tha*  1  am 
s^e  of ^  good  living.  All  of  these  considerations  have  been 
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havft  neen  able  with  the  gi  '1::-  f  aid  to  koop  out  1  debt  thus  f  o e . 

and  I  realize  we  can  hot  go  on  vc:  d  work  us  m  onco  did  but.  ro 
ie^l  chat  t^e  old  farm  ought  to  fcaky  care  of  us  f  v  ••  ohil-o 
least,  ©Ten  though  wo  can  not  bear  the  brunt  of  the  work  an;r  i  % 


; 
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Brother  Albert's  part  of  the  Pioneer  Story 


Account  of  Albert  Henry  Woodruff 


On  October  24,  1£69,  I  was  bora,  the  fifth  child  of  my  father 

and  mother  that  ^rew  to  maturity.  Little  mor©  than  a  year  had 
passed  in  Kansas,  when  my  coming  was  announced  to  my  brothers 
and  sister,  • 

My  earliest  recollections  are  some  events  that  occurred,  ac¬ 
cording  toi  brother  Jim,  ’’hen  I  was  1©S3  than  two  years  old* 
had  been  taken  by  mo  sister  Ifery,  in  whose  charge  I  had  been  left, 
to  a  crib  containing  some  ear  com,  where  we  with  brother  were 
playing.  A  party  of  young  men  of  the  neighborhood  were  shooting 
olairi©  chickens  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  The  older  child¬ 
ren  were  throwing  up  an  ear  of  corn  each  time  a  shot  was  fired a 
In  my  childish  way  I  had  the  impression  that  the  young  men  wera 
Indians,  nerhans  the  other  children  had  called  them  so,  This 
incident  I  remembered  in  a  sh?idowy  way,,  I  can  also  re  il-l  the 
birth  of  uy  younger  brother  Will,  A  neighbor  woman,  who  was  with 
mother  at  the  time,  took  me  in  to  see  the  new  baby,  first  washing 
my  hands  and  face  and  combing  my  hair.  I  recall  distinctly  in^ 
what  part  of  the  house  the  bed  stood  and  of  looking  at  baby  and 
mother  talking  to  mo* 

I  recall  something  of  the  Indians  who  cam©  at  intervale  to^ 
stop  at  th©  house  and  not  infrequently  came  and  Stood  about  the 
room.  Once,  in  rather  cool  weather,  two  Indians  came  as  I  , 
sitting  by  the  stove*  Our  parents  had  taught  us  to  rise  and  let 
older  people  have  our  chairs  if  we  were  seated,  since  in  many 
cases  there  were  not  enough  for  everyone,  but  in  this  case^ I  did 
not  rise.  One  of  the  Indians  gave  me  a  gentle  push,  tnougn  bar' 
enough  for  ms  to  know  that  I  must  arise,  which  i  did  and  ho  took 

th©  seat. 

Another  incident,  which  no  doubt  occurred  about  the  same  time, 
was  recalled  by  me  through  hearing  that  brother  Charles  had  related 
it  to  his  family.  Mother  had  done  some  favor  for  some  of  the  In¬ 
dians  and  one  of  the  Indiana  women  wished  to  do  her  a  favor  in 
return,  and  therefore  asked  that  she  might  make  me  a  pair  of 
coccasins.  To  do  so,  she  wished  to  take  me  to  the  Indiana  camp, 

I  recall  something  of  b$ing  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  house  with 
smoked  and  sloping  walls  and  that  a  number  of  men  who  did  not  look 
like  my  father  and  other  men  I  knew  stood  about  a  small  fire  that.  ^ 
was  built  on  the  ground,  or  at  least,  not  in  a  stove,  l  was  airaid 
of  them,  but  also  afraid  to  cry.  I  remember  hearing  them  talk  to 
the  ^oinan  who  had  brought  me  and  that  I  could  not  understand. 

Later,  I  was  returned  to  mother  with  my  little  feet  clad  in  the 

Indian  shoes « 

Fbw  I  became  a  cripple  I  did  not  learn  until  I  was  grown  and 
my  family  well  along  towards  manhood*  Now,  in  order  to  let ^ some 
of  those' who  have  previously  inquired  know,  I  will  relate  iu  m 
some  detail,  hoping  that  the  reader,  should  a  similar  occasion 
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Brother  Albert's  part  of  the  Pioneer  Story 


Account  of  Albert  Hoary  Woodruff 


On  October  24*  1S69-  I  was  bora,  the  fifth  child  of  ay  fathe±' 

and  mother  that  jlgrew  to  maturity.  L  It  tie  more  than  a  year  had 
passed  in  Kansas,  when  my  coining  wa.3  announced  to  my  brothers 
and  sister* ' 

My  earliest  recollections  are  some  events  that  occurred,  ac¬ 
cording  to  brother  Jim,  ’"hen  I  was  less  than  two  years  old* 
had  been  taken  by  mo  sister  Mary,  in  whose  charge  I  had  been  left, 
to  a  crib  containing  some  ear  com,  where  we  with  brother  were 
playing*  4  party  of  young  men  of  the  neighborhood  were  shooting 
niairie  chickens  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away*  The  older  child¬ 
ren  were  throwing  up  an  ear  of  com  each  time  a  shot  was  fired3 
In  ray  childish  way  I  had  the  imoression  that  the  young  men  were 
Indians,  perhans  the  other  children  had  called  them  so*  This 
incident  I  remembered  in  a  shadowy  way<j  I  can  also  re<*-ll  the 
birth  of  my  younger  brother  Will*  4  neighbor  woman,  who.  was  with 
mother  at  tbe  time,  took  me  in  to  see  the  new  baby,  first  washing 
n\y  hands  and  face  and  combing  my  hair.  I  recall  distinctly  in 
what  part  of  the  house  the  bed  stood  and  of  looking  at  baby  and 
mother  talking  to  m©0 

I  recall  something  of  the  Indians  who  came  at  intervals  to 
ston  at  t*ie  house  and  not  infrequently  came  and  Stood  about  the 
room*  Once,  in  rather  cool  weather,  two  Indians  came  as  I  was  . 
sitting  by  the  stove*  Our  parents  had  taught  us  to  rise  and  let 
older  oeople  have  our  chairs  if  we  were  seated,  since  in  many 
cases  there  were  not  enough  for  everyone,  but  in  this  case  I  did 
not  rise*  One  of  the  Indians  gave  me  a  gentle  push,  though  har^ 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  I  must  arise,  which  I  did  and  ho  took 

the  seat* 

4not.her  incident,  wMeh  no  doubt  occurred  about  the  same  time, 
was  recalled  by  ms  through  hearing  that  brother  Charles  had  related 
it  to  his  family.  Mother  had  done  some  favor  for  some^of  the  In¬ 
dians  and  one  of  the  Indiana  women  wished  to  do  her  a  favor  in 
return,  and  therefore  asked  that  she  might  make  me  a  pair  of 
coecasins.  To  do  so,  she  wished  to  take  me  to  the  Indiana  camp. 

I  recall  something  of  bfcing  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  house  with 
smoked  and  sloping  walls  and  that  a  number  of  men  who  did  not  look 
like  my  father  and  other  men  I  knew  stood  about  a  small  firs  that 
was  built  on  the  ground,  or  at  least,  not  in  a  stove*  1  was  alraid 
of  them,  but  also  afraid  to  cry.  I  remember  hearing  them  talk  to 
the  woman  who  had  brought  me  and  that  I  could  not  understand* 

Later,  I  was  returned  to  mother  with  my  little  feet  clad  In  the 

Indian  shoes* 

flow  I  became  a  cripple  I  did  not  learn  until  I  was  groTfu  and 
my  family  well  along  towards  manhood*  Now,  in  order  to  let  some 
of  those  who  have  previously  inquired  know,  I  ^  ■Ll* 

some  detail,  hoping  that  the  reader,  should  a  similar  occasion 
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arise*,  may  use  the  know! gq go  to  heln  someone  else  oeing  handicapped 
ns  I  have  been. 

My  father  and  mother  never  kneo  how  I  became  hurt,  nor  did  I 
remember  until  n  few  years  ago  Tf,hen  I  heard  about  a  similar  case 
and  was  examined  by  a  doctor,  His  statement  of  the  trouble  and 
how  it  might  possible  have  happened  brought  to  my  mind  nearly 
every  detail  of  the  accident  that  oc cured  when  I  was  about  two 
and  a  half  years  old. 

One  day  I  followed  my -father  out  as  he  was  going  to  the  fields 
and  no  one  saw  me  start©  When  I  had  gone  some  distance,  mother 
saw  me,  but  seeing  that  I  ^ould  be  within  sight  of  father  and  not 
get  lost,  she  let  mo  go  on.  Father  was  planting  potatoes  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a,  Tnile  from  'the  house  in  a  field  across  a  little  ra* 
vine  whMb  was  later  dammed  and  converted  into  a  pond,  Ths  banks 
of  the  ravine  were  covered  with  prairie  grass  which  was  so  long 
that  it  overhung  and  almost  covered  the  narrow  path  and  a  3 mall 
stream  which  flowed  down,  the  ravine.  Not  being  able  to  see  this, 

I  stumbled  and  fell  forward  on  my  right  hip,  breaking  the  bone 
of  my  let  near  the  hip.  This  fall,  which  my  parents  did  not  see 
and  of  which  I  did  not  know  enough  to  tell,  resulted  in  a  short¬ 
ening  of  my  leg  and  making  it  pertrainenily  crooKed  and  hinde, in^ 
its  growth. 

The  doctors  were  not  able  to  locate  t,r,e  trouble  and  for  several 
years  I  was  not  able  to  walk©  Later  1  could  walU  by  holding  ny 
leg  above  the  kn©oa  Mother  was  always  tenderley  affectionate  and 
I  recall  many  instances  of  her  watchful  care,  especially  once  whe® 
she  called  roe  her  little  limpy  lame  dog0 


When  I  was  in  my  twenty  fifth  year  and  living  at  Geneva,  where 
I  was  employed  as  station  agent,  a  doctor  named  Cooper  devised  a 
sort  of  splint  which  was  held  in  place  by  bandages  or  straps.  By 
means  of  this,  I  was  able  to  walk  without  putting  my  hand  to  m^5- 
knee  and  this  has  proven  a  very  great  blessing  to  ®e0 


The  next  event  tVt  ha3  vividly  impressed  itself  on  my  memory 
is  the  building  of  the  fraras  house,  or  as  we  called  it,  the  New 
House©  I  remember  something  of  the  man  who  cut  the  stone  for  oho 
foundation  and  the  hauling  of  the  lumber  from  Humbolr,  ana  a_so  o± 
a  preacher  named  Cooper,  a  United  Presbyterian  minister,  who 
helped  father  with  the  construction  of  the  house© 


Once,  while  the  house  was  b&ing  built,  I  wesst  close  to  it  ana 
a  heavy  ioist  fell,  missing  me  only  a  few  feet  and  father  seno 
mo  away  and  told  me  not  to  come  back  again,  V/©  moved  into  -one 
house  before  it  was  plastered,  and  I  recall  that  the  cook  stove 
loaded  onto  a  sled  and  hauled  to  the  new  house,  mother  and 

children  following  it© 


'  When  it  was  known  that  I  was  to  be  a  cripple  f or  life,  ■&<> 
Cooper,  the  minister,  advised  that  I  should  be  given  a  gooa 
education  and  should  become  a  great  and  good  preacher©  4bou*  the 
same  time,  I  recall  that  a  neighbor  advised  that  I  study  to  becoroa 
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a  lawyer,  but  the  fates  ruled  that  I  did  not  reach  either  of  those 
high  (narks,  or  even  get.  a  good  education,. 

My  early  school  days  were  not  greatly  different  from  those  of 
any  nupil  of  the  pionoer  times.  The  whold  school,  olcl,  voung, 
big,  little— all  sat  in  ons  room  under  the  instruction  of  ^no 
teacher.  The  smaller  children  sat  in  front  and  the  larger  ones 
at  the  back  of  the  rood,  while  those  intermediate  ago  occuniod 
the  central  portion  of  the  room.  The  A,  B,  C,  method  was  in  vogue 
at  that  time  in  teaching  the  letters.  I  remember  oven  now,  how 
I  stood  up  before  my  teacher,  who  hold  the  McQof fay's  First  Reader 
in  her  lap  up  side  down  to  her,  but  right  side  up  to  me,  and  how 
she  would  point  to  on©  letter  after  another  and  ask  me  to  name 
thom0  I  think  it  wos  in  my  second  term  of  school  that  I,  in  a 
fit  of  obstinacy,  refused  to  continue  my  reading  after  I  had  read 
a  part  of  my  lesson,  After  some  persuasion  of  the  teacher’s  part 
I  still  refused  and  was  whipped  for  my  foolishness.  licking 
no  larnin 1 ,  in  those  days. 

i 

I  should,  no  doubt,  have  forgotten  this  had  it  not  been  for 
another  incident  that  happened  later  the  same  term*,  On©  of  the 
boys  ^as  a  Tittle  older  than  I  put  a  peach  pit  down  the  back  of 
my  waist  and  then  shook  the  collar  to  be  sure  it  ’ma s  down.  This 
oit  I  took  out  and  threw  a’wiy  upon  the  teacher’s  platform  that 
occupied  the  entire  front  of  the  old  Kalida  school  house.  The 
teacher  saw  this  act  of  mine  whi bs  she  did  not  see  the  other  fel« 
low,  As  a  result,  I  was  obliged  to  go  and  nick  up  the  ^it.  I 
did  not  like  to  do  this  but  stood  on  the  floor  near  where  the  nit 
had  fallen.  Later  I  nicked  up  th®  pit  between  my  toes  and  then 
reached  down  and  put  it  in  my  pockety  I  was  then  excused  by  my 
teacher  and  took  my  seat® 

I  must  have  repeated  the  story  at  home.  At  any  rate,  the 
teacher  came  to  me  and  explained  that  sh©  did  not  know  all  the 
circumstances  and  how  she  had  whipped  th©  other  boy  i  or  his  ml  ^deedo 
I  did  not  understand  what  she  was  saying  nor  did  the  ©vent  occur 
to  my  mind  until  after  I  was  grwon  and  married,  ^h®n  on©  day  like 
a  flash  out  bf  a  clear  sky  it  all  come  clear  to  me„  She  meant  to 
apologize  for  having  corrected  me  and  allowed  +he  other  fellow  to 
escape.  No  doubt  she  thought  Shat  I  was  a  dullard  as  I  certainly 
was.  I  might  add  that  I  still  owe  her  an  acknowledgement  of  her 
ssffort  as  she  had  long  gone  to  th©  better  world  before  I  realized 
the  truth  of  her  statement* 

With  one  other  incident  that  occurred  some  years  later,  I  will 
pass  as  uninteresting  my  school  days.  There  were  in  our  school 
in  my  early  "teens”  some  girls  who  seemed  to  take  a  great  delight 
in  being  as  hateful  as  they  could  tp  myself  and  some  of  my  boy 
schoolmates  and  usually  without  cause.  These  early  impressions 
were  so  vivedly- stamoed  on  my  memory  that  I  could  never  fully 
understand  women  or  their  veiwooints.  Nor  for  many^years  did  I 
understand  woEffia  in  any  capacity  and  even  today,  I  feel  they  are 
more  or  less  strangers  to  my  under st and ingc 

Perhans  the.  turning  point  in  my  school  career  came  with  the 
teaching  of  J.  N,  Shipny,  who  taught  our  school  in  the  winter  of 
1°£3  and  10#°.  One  day  he  remarked  that  he  understood  telegraphy 
and  this  led  several  boys  and  ^irls  to  further  inquiry,  which 
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resulted  in-  making  some  wooden  keys  and  learning  the  morse 
alphabet*  Later  we  put  up  a  short  ^iro  between  our  house  and  a 
neighbor’s  and  learned  to  talk  back  and  forth  over  the  ^ire.  Later 
this  led  me  to  go  to  Wichita  to  study  in  a  school  of  telegraphy 
and  a  year  later  I  was  employed  by  the  Santa  Fe  R„  R*  as  an 
assistant  at  Toronto,  Kansas,, 

X  was  assigned  later  to  9uincy,  Kansas  as  agent  operator,  but 
this  station  ms  soon  closed  as  a  telegraph  office  because  of  a 
schedule  of  pay  that  had  been  arranged  by  the  telegraphers  union, 
which  was  too  high  to  continue  operating  many  small  stations*  I 
was  left  without  employment  for  a  time  and  returned  home,  but  in 
1992  I  was  assigned  to  the  station  at  Gonevn,  Kansas,  where  I  re¬ 
mained  for  about  seventeen  years 0  ^here  I  married  and  all  my 
children  were  born* 

In  the  spring  of  1.908  X  resigned  to  go  into  the  milling  business 
with  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnk  who  owned  a  part  interest  in  a  flour  mill 
located  at  Neosho  Falls.  I  borrowed  fchs  necdssary  money  from  my 
father  and  with  what  my  wife  and  I  had  saved,  was  able  to  buy  a 
half  interest  in  the  mill  Mr.  Johnk  buying  the  other  halfc  A.  few 
months  operations  showed  us  that  the  project  was  a  failure  without 
more  capital  than  vre  could  secure* 

4fter  this,  I  re  turned  to  the  railroad  and  worked  five  years 
as  a  station  agent  at  Coyville,  Kansas.  I  resigned  in  the  fall 
of  1912  and  in  the  3nring  of  the  following  year  moved  to  lola, 
Kansas  with  my  family  which  then  included  ray  wife  and  three  boys 
and  rqyself  and  also  my  father-in-law,  Mr.  Dwight  S.  Leavitt* 

I  secured  employment  at  the  cement  plant,  but  was  hardly  more 
t^an  settled  there  until  my  wife  died  of  pneumonia*  She  had  mar¬ 
ried  me  when  I  was  twenty-six  and  never  in  our  married  life,  had 
said  a  cross  or  complaining  worH  to  me.  Her  father  died  soon 
after.'  He  had  been  a  semi -invalid  ever  sice  I  first  knew  him*  1 
was  very  much  in  debt  and  had  only  my  hands  with  which  to  make  a 
living  and  the  help  of  my  oldest  boy  who  worked  at  the  plant  with 
me*  He  was  almost  ready  for  high  school*  The  two  younger  boys 
also  helped  b^  trying  to  keep  house* 

The  next  three  years  I  worked  at  the  cement  plant  and  found 
something  else  to  do  whtn  the  plant  ran  not  in  operation*  Vty 
oldest  boy  made  good  progress  toward  completing  bight  school* 

Them  my  brothers-in-law  in  California  wrote  me  of  the  better  op¬ 
portunities  for  boys  education  there* 

Yre  moved  to  California  and  I  found  work  there*  The  boys  helped 
and  we  were  able  to  see  the  younger  two  through  high  school  and  all 
three  completed  junion  college.  The  two  older  ones  then  went  to 
Pemona  College  and  received  their  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  and  the 
older  one  continued  and  earned  a  Master  of  Arts  degree*  My  young¬ 
est  son  entered  the  state  agricultural  college  at  Ifanhafctan,  Kan¬ 
sas  and  attends  that  college  and  this  time  (Feb*  1926)* 

Note:  He  is  to  receive  his  degree  there  in  Veterinary  Meal cine 
in  June  1934°  J«  F* 
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A  WOODLAND  FLOWER 
Albert  -  s  Tribute  to  Mother c 

your  ^rm-^ou^ea^nd'cfT61,1!  48  y°U  Etand  «■**• 
lands,  soft  and  white  s™n"'  o keeks  aglow"  Hhile  immaculate 

"bobs15  meanwhile  seeing  the  £7  P£Ji  ejection  your  obstinate 

of  lips  and  chin„  K  you  °f  cheek>  the  contour 

encircled  neck,  possibly  noting  the  swelT"?  gra°e  °f  W  Psarl 
breathe  this  pure  air  of  n,J„E  ^  ?  U  of  your  chsst  as  you 

turn  away  from  your  picturing  tStr' ire®dcn"  Would  y°“  please 

/  r  picturing  mirror  just  a  moment?  Please,! 

go  with  me  in  memory  bark  to  th«  — ■ „ 
the  .-big  woods"  of  Paulding  Count y  0h5o^P*w  hame  among' 
Eretsinger.  Let  us  ran  at  t.h«*  the  hom®  of  John 

at  the  now  opened  door  if  Sarah  Ann  f„  ?,he  h®wn  lo8  house-^ask 
ba  the  wife  0f  Abram  T.  Woodruff*  that  is  soon  to 

the  door  and  has  bede  ^u  ^emf  ^  **  iS  Sho  Hbo  °P<™ 

bock  against  the  head  (as^L^he"  t”"S  bair  corabe<J  smoothly 
aglow  with  the  best  of  health  s IZTZ  *th\Ume)»  Pillk  'b»Iks 
teeting  oaks  that  then  to^rcd’abo^  ^  hLd  ^  b7  th*  ^ 
by  any  preparation  from  a  drur  head‘"  cheeks  never  pouched 

peach  complexion,  soft  Larefuf Z  ne™r3  Clt’;r  P'l^  sod 

bow  type,  small  thin  ears^ng  olisf^-  H  Skin  t0  C“Pid- 

hszel^blue  type,  full  of  life  f„H  ho2  th  hesd-‘  eye3  °f  the 

loug  graceful  lashes-  no  need  of  arMf^-i  a  eyebrows  with 
against  the  fair  complex oHLf  stood  L C1  ^  1there»  tae 

paint  thenio  A  figure  will  ronnLri  +i  '  t  as  nature  alone  can 
as  seme  of  you  modern  girl  prefab  th^l  ??£.  S°  thin  and  arrowy 

ut&rsjr  "*di" 

!«■  Mm  S3  !“*  *‘f*  f“»  d.»gl.«.r,  ,m  ,rtm. 

=!•«; .  «w.. .  ■ZZ.'IZ'Z  .rSSu' "^7  ~  «"»• 

s£i^s‘r^' 

sar. 

hardships  of ^ “pioneer hiifeTnd°  tZe  of"  fictions,  * 

her  s&,  ms? J^-ssyaas  r1 

ohUdren^nd 

faii  doughter5  you  may  trun  back  to  your  mirro©*  How  mnnh'nf  h 
for\hS  b+^  0f  °?dy  dnd  SOul*  was  transmitted  to  you*  I  leave  ^ 

to  threat  Vs85rediVand  * ■?**  ^  .taow  th®  ^kenes* 


.  q  8  V>  oq  , 

MJwsoc  oXoia  :'.<K  ilato 
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After  all,  what  son  could  pic  .0  hi3  own  mother?  Hither  he 

will  overdraw  her  beauty  of  hie  words  will  be  as  cant  to  his  hear-* 
ere©  I  do  not  recall  her  as  beautiful,  save  in  soul  and  devotion* 
If,  however,  by  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses  a  thing  is  established, 
»  I  have  at  least  four  who  will  testify  that  my  picture  in  not. 
overdrawn—' who  knew  her  ±n  her  prime  and  beauty*  Small  wonder  it 
ie  that  her  only  sister  who  hati  rot  for  a  quarter  01  a  ■ 

centruy ,  should  say  had  met 4  Sarah,  I  know  it  ‘  a 

you— it  must  be  you,  but  I  can't  make  it  seem  like  you^” 


«k 


Sister  Mary  has  sent  me  her  contribution  to  the  Pioneer 
story  and  while  there  are  a  few  item3  I  would  change  somewhat; 
in  the  main  it  ini.ll  typed  as  written  Such  changes  as  I  would 
task©  are  in  minor  natters  and  will  not  materially  alter  the  picture© 


Dear  Friends  of  the  Fajiiily:  I*  Mary  Jane  Woodruff,  was  born 
near  Oakwood,  Ohio,  on  January  23,  1863*  I  have  very  few  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Ohio©  One  was  an  occasion  cn  which  I  asked  my  grandmother 
Kfet zinger  for  a  cucumver  pickle  out  of  the  salt  brine©  I  remember 
her  features  quite  distinctly  asshe  looked  at  me  and  said,  f,Hy  child 
they  are  not  fit  to  eat*”  I  insisted  and  she  gave  me  one,  which  I 
ate?  Perhaps  the  salt  helped  to  preserve  my  memory  of  her,  at  least, 
I  have  of term  been  thankful  that  her  features  were  impressed  on  my 
m&M©  I  have  no  recollection  of  amy  others  of  the  family* 

I  fecollect  quite  dostinctly  a  revine  where  tall  trees  grew  and 
these  were  a  great  delight  to  me*  Lgie  one  evening;  X  stole  off  ther 
alone  to  liik  at  the  trees  and  to  my  childish  deltigt,  found  acorns 
under  the  times*  I  industriously  gathered  on  apron  full  while  the 
twighlight  deepened#  After  a  while  I  heard  mother  calling  me  and 
I  received  a  switching  for  running  off  in  the  woods  at  night >  I  wa  g 
told  that  there  we  re  bears  in  thv;  urdo&s,  but  bears  had  no  terrors  'for 
me,  nor  half  the  $oy  the  acorns  had* 

'This  incident  reminds  me  that  I  never  had  the  terror  of  the  dart: 
ao  common  to  so  many  children*  I  have  often  felt  sorry  for  brother 
Jim,  who  was  half  grown  before  the  dard  lost  its  terror  for  him* 

Often  1  was  commanded  to  go  up  the  stairs  with  him  when  Bed  tine  came 

IT 

owever ,  my  next  recollection  has  a  terror  for  me*  We  were 
on  our  way  to  Kansas  and  driving  along  the  high  bank  of  the  Wabash, 
just  west  of  LaFayette©  It  seemed  to  me  we  certainly  would  fall  in 
and  I  shuddered  with  fear*  On  thin  trip  we  camped  out  at  night o  A 
big  camp  fire  laid  a  cover  near  it  and  placed  brother  Jin  on  it© 

H©  was  a  creeping  baby  then,  and  it  was  ray  ta  sk  to  watch  him©  He 
was  a  large  husky  fellow  and  more  than  I  could  lift  and  it  was  quite 
a  job  to  keep  him  out  of  the  fire* 

On  this  trip,  I  learned  to  love  Aunt  Cornelia,  father fs  sister^ 
who  had  come  with  us©  She  was  father *s  youngest  sister  and  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  at  that  time©  j&'A  She  was  strong  and  healthy 
and  of  a  happy  disposition  and  helped  care  for  us  children  with  a 
loving  kindness  that  X  shall  never  forget©  I  can  remember *  in  after 
years,  of  mother  telling  of  the  hard  trip  and  saying  that  she  did 
not  believe  she  would  ever  have  reached  Kansas  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  helpful  assistance  of  Aunt  Cornelia© 

Hie  crossing  of  the  Mississippi  Fiver  is  clear  in  my  memory©  I 
thought  we  would  all  be  drowsed  as  we  drove  on  the  wobbly  flat  ferry 
boat©  Hie  noire  distinct  memory  that  I  have  is  of  driving  west  up  a 
gentle  olppe  to  our  own  Kansas  home©  VJe  were  all  filled  with  joy 
at  the  sight  of  it  after  our  long  journey  of  six  weeks© 


There  was  a  great  growth  of  sunflowers  around  the  house,  which  is 
alv/ays  a  joy  to  a  little  girl#  A  few  days  after,  they  took  a  team 
and  plank  and  floated  them  down.  Later,  when  I  had  a  little  family 
of  my  own  and  was  making  a  trip  to  Geneva,  the  children  were  getting 
very  tired  and  on©  of  the  little  ones  asked  who  planted  the  sun¬ 
flowers  along  the  road*  Florence  answered,  l*God  planted  the  flowers 
to  brighten  up  the  roado” 

There  v/as  quite  an  orchard  of  seeaiis^  peaches  north  of  the  cabin  e 
and  they  were  loaded  with  peaches,  ripe  and  ready  for  use#  There  were 
perhaps  a  dozen  of  red  clings,  which  were  the  latest  ripening  trees 
so  that  we  had  an  abundance  of  peaches  up  until  nearly  November  and 
this  was  most  gratifying  to  a  flock  of  youngsters* 

As  I  look  back  over  the  lapse  of  sixty  years,  something  of  the 
hardship?  of  those  pioneer  days  comes  back  to  me«  The  little  empty 
cabin  was  one  hundred  railos  from  a  railroad,  twenty  miles  from 
the  nearest  little  town  and  even  half  a  mile  from  a  neighbor  and 
water*  The  lack  of  water  was  one  of  the  greatest  hardships  we  had 
to  endure  as  long  a3  we  lived  there a  We  children  had  to  go  to 
Landis Js  house  for  water  often*  The  creek  afforded  water  for  the 
stock  most  of  the  time,  but  I  recall  that  in  the  winter  of  l8?4 
we  hauled  water  from  the  head  of  the  creek  to  the  0-  calves  and 
hogs  and  drove  the  other  stock  there  for  water  for  about  two  months* 

It  seemed  that  always  when  the  days  work  had  been  most  strenuous  that 
the  boys  came  in  from  the  fields  to  find  the  water  barrel  empty  and 
must  make  a  mile  trip  and  get  a  barrel  of  water*  No  one  who  had  not 
gone  through  this  inconvenience  can  conceive  the  hardship  it  waso 
I  don’t  know  how  we  ever  grew  up  as  clean  a  family  as  v;a  are  when  I 
think  of  the  hardships  of  scarcity  of  water#  The  water  was  often 
unloaded  into  the  house  in  winter  to  keep  it  from  freezing  and  in 
summer  to  keep  it  cool#  The  horror  took  all  the  joy  out  of  the 
kitchen  and  it  seemed  that  any  inconvenience  could  bo  overlooked 
except  the  lack  of  water* 

X  will  try  and  say  no  more  about  it  as  it  was  a  nightmare  that  I 
dislike  to  redall*  Often  when  the  vicissitudes  of  life  seemed  to 
almost  overwhelm  me,  I  have  thought  of  the  trials  of  my  parents  in 
raising  a  large  family  on  the  prairies  of  Kansas*  I  can  remember 
mother  in  the  early  days  thore©  She  was  of  medium  size  with  beautiful 
black  hair,  a  lovely  complexion— rosy  cheeks  and  hazel  ©yes—  cat- 
eyes,  she  called  them©  She  had  a  good  soprano  voice  and  I  loved  to 
hear  her  sing©  One  of  my  memories  is  Ik-.:--  rock  her  babies 

in  the  cradle  which  father  had  made  and  singing  to  them  while 
industriously  knitting© 

« 

VJhen  I  think  back  over  her  hard  life  I  often  wondor  at  the  possibi¬ 
lities  of  what  it  might  have  been  had  she  had  the  opportunities  and 
conveniences  of  today  and  how  much  better  father  too  might  have  done 
with  better  than  the  meagre  schooling  that  he  had©  In  his  work  he  had. 
picked  up  a  knowledge  ox  mathematics  and  also  of  drawing  and  often 
drew  fine  plans  of  the  barns  and  bridges  he  built.  He  was  a  lover 
of  poetry  and  could  repeat  many  verses  from  the  poets,  among  them 
Scott,  who  v/as  his  favoriteo  As  a  child,  I  have  often  watched  for 
him  as  he  returned  from  town.  Old  Kali da ,  where  the  pcs toff ice  was© 

I  could  tell  him  from  tho  other  men  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile* 

None  of  the  others  were  so  tall  or  had  the  military  bearing  or 
could  walk  as  rapidly  and  gracefully  as  he  could©  Often  I  have 
known  him  to  walk  to  Neosho  Falls  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  back  in 
the  evening* 


I  know  that  John  will  tell  oorae thing  about  the  teams  that  brought 
us  to  Kansas*  how  we  appreciated  thorn  and  how  they  shared  our  hard- 
ships*  I  remember  in  later  years  that  father  came  in  to  consult 
mother  about  selling  them*  A  horse  buyer  had  come  to  buy  them* 

Mother  hesitated  about  advising  but  finally  said  that  they  seemed 
part  of  the  family  and  that  she  dreaded  to  think  of  selling  them 
to  people  who  might  not  care  for  them  well  in  their  old  age*.  ~- 
don*t  remember  t hat  father  said  anything*  but  they  were  never  soldo 

Father  had  a  deep  respect  for  ray  two  older  brothers  because  of  Jfehe 
responsibilities  which  they  took  on  their  shoulders  in  helping  with 
the  farming.  Often  he  recalled  some  incident  of  their  trustworthi¬ 
ness  during  his  last  ho^irs® 

There  were  many  anxious  hours  for  mother*  X  recall  once  when 
Charles  had  driven  father  to  Neosho  Falls  and  at  dark  he  had  not 
returned o  Finally  the  rattle  of  the  wagon  was  heard  approaching  and 
when  the  gate  was  reached  mother  almost  screamed*  Charles  was  not 
driving®  but  when  we  looked  into  the  wagon,  he  was  lying  there  sound 
asleep  and  still  holding  the  reins *  On  several  occasions  our  fine 
horses  brought  home  some  of  the  family*  Several  times  when  there  v.’a::r 
thick  muggy  weather  and  they  could  not  see  to  drive*  or  after  dark* 
they  had  simply  given  the  team  their  own  way  and  those  faithful  horses 
brought  the  wagon  up  to  the  gate  as  well  as  if  they  were  driven  in 
daylight « 

One  of  the  menaces  of  the  prairie  was  the  prairie  fires*  They 
were  our  picture  shows  in  our  childhood  and  often  we  sat  and  watched 
them  on  fall  evenings*  We  could  see  for  many  miles  and  the  gleam 
of  the  fires  so  many  miles  away  was  a  beautiful  sight  that  has  now 
passed  away*  Once  we  lost  seventy-five  tons  of  hay  from  the  care¬ 
less  backfiring  of  one  of  the  neighbors® 

One  day  Dr®  Girdner  stopped  and  talked  a  while®  Mother  spoke  of 
the  smoky  air  and  the  doctor  told  us  that  Chicago  was  burning  up® 

It  had  been  raining  so  much  where  we  lived  that  brother  Charles  had 
been  forced  to  stop  plowing  and  the  Doctor  wished  that  Chicago 
could  have  shared  the  rain  and  we  learned  that  they  did  a  day  or 
two  later®  I  was  taking  care  of  ray  brother  Albert  and  finally  the 
doctor  asked  ce  to  let  him  have  the  baby®  I  was  shy  in  answering 
but  would  have  given  him  to  the  doctor*  The  thought  has  often 
come  back  to  me  when  I  remember  how  good  ray  brother  Albert  has 
been  to  us  all*  In  January  l8?2  brother  Will  was  born®  I  remember 
going  into  the  little  lean-to  bed  room  to  see  the  new  baby*.  Snow 
had  sifted  in  on  the  bed  covers® 

During  a  good  part  of  the  summer  of  1873  9  mother  had  third  day 
ague®  She  would  make  a  kettle  of  $ush  and  we  would  have  mush  and 
ndlk  for  supper*  We  had  plenty  of  milk  and  we  children  throve  on 
that  food®  Baby  Will  had  fever  and  ague  in  the  fall  of  that  year  and 
the  fever  got  so  high  one  morning  that  it  caused  a  spasm*  Dr®  Jo ne ■ 
was  called  and  his  treatment  cured  Will.  I  hope  always  to  remember 
the  baby  songs  Albert  sang  dadle  dadie  in  a  bass  voice  and  Will 
ninel  nine!  in  a  tenor* 

The  chills  and  ague  were  tho  commonest  afflictions  of  that  new 


country  and  v/e  chilled  especially  in  the  latter  part  c.  cho  summer o 
Many  people  call  it  mosquito  fever  since  it  was  caused  by  mo3q1u.ro 
bit^s*  1  remember  one  morning  when  mother  lined  us  up  to  take  our 
quinine*  I  was  about  twelve  at  the  time  and  I  refused  to  take  mins 
and  finally  ran  off  to  the  creek  and  stayed  until  dinner  time* 

When  I  came  back  she  asked  me  where  I  had  been  and  remarked  thac 
was  not  very  sick  to  go  that  far*  lhat  was  the  xirst  dose  ox 
quinine  that  I  did  not  take  for  a  long  time  and  it  seems  to  have 


I  went  to  school  to  a  teacher  whose  name  was  Herbert*.  There  were 
only  two  little  girls  there  $  myself  and  Eva  Heist and*  --  don't 
think  the  teacher  liked  little  girls  very  well  and  we  were  rather  m 
awe  of  the  man*  We  bad  a  fine  time  playing  during  intermissions* 

Eva  was  much  stronger  than  I  and  would  often  carry  me  on  her  back* 
but  I  could  not  lift  her*  One  day  she  was  absent  and  mother  '-old 
me  she  had  membraneous  croup,  and  later  that  ray  little  playmate  ^ 
dead*  Often  in  those  days  I  would  see  father  get  down  come  black 
walnut  lumber  from  the  stairs  and  make  a  little  coffin*  Of  course  I 
wanted  to  know  what  it  was  for  and  he  told  me  it  was  to  put  someone  s 

baby  away  in* 

I  think  people  were  afraid  the  croup  was  catching  but  wo  went  over 
to  the  house  and  saw  them  carry  out  the  little  walnut  box  and  put  11 
in  a  wagon  and  cover  it  with  a  blanket*  3fcen  we  slowly  followed 
it  over  the  prairie  to  the  H33EM  hillside  west  of  Halida*  I  watched 
them  take  the  lines  off  the  team  and  slowly  lower  my  little  play- 
mate  into  the  earth*  It  was  a  sad  day  for  me»  but  1  had  a  beauti-.u. 
child  vision  which  has  stayed  with  me  and  comforted  me,  1  was 
watching  the  sunset  and  the  light  fell  on  two  beautiful  women  like 
clouds  with  a  dark  shadow  between*  I  ran  in  and  told  mother  ..  u&d 
seen  the  angela  taking  Eva  to  Heaven* 


I  recall  father *s  interest  in  an  orchard  and  how  he  planted  peach 
seeds  and  budded  the  young  peach  trees*  I  often  wont  with  him  and 
could  wrap  the  bud  with  a  cloth  much  easier  than  ho  caul a  vu  th  his 
clumsy  fingers*  Afterward  he  depended  on  me  to  show  ham  just  wne* o 
each  variety  of  peaches  grew  so  he  could  cut  buds  tor  others*  2.ncc 
coming  to  California,  I  have  often  wished  he  might  have  come  hero 
in  his  early  manhood*  I  believe  he  would  have  made  a  success  no.ee 
and  I  know  he  wanted  to  come*  but  the  terrible  journey  and  tne 

Indians  prevented* 


In  the  fall  of  1873,  father  bu5.lt  a  house  near  tfaejsreek. 
babies  came,  more  hardships,  chinch  bugs,  hot  winds,  fever,  ague, 
and  grasshoppers.  I  remember  going  up  stairs  one  ho'c  day*  J- 
looked  out  over  the  thirty  acre3  of  cornfield  ana  saw  it  whiteiu.no 
in  the  $ieat*  ^ie  tassels  were  burning  and  father  udd  me  than 
corn  was  burned  up  and  not  to  set  any  more  hens* 


ttie  school  at  Kalida  offered  a  meagre  schooling  but  no  one  hav 
an  opportunity  to  Take  advantage  of  it*  The  older  boys  did  the 
farming  and  Jim  looked  after  the  cattle  and  the  next  ones  of per 
the  sheep.  3 lifcfc8**r  .worded  at  his  trade  to  keep  up  the  running 

expenses* 


X  will  let  Albert  tell  of  his  own  mis fortune *  No  one  can  feel 
it  as  ho  did©  Today  it  seemed  that  my  heart  would  stand  still  as 
I  waited  to  hear  if  Frank  had  been  killed  in  the  Smyrna  earth¬ 
quake,  and  thought  what  it  would  moan  to  father  in  his  old  ago  if 
he  were  o 

Someone  will  doubtless  tell  of  Jiafs  misfortune*  Ho  and  his 
horse  had  almost  turned  a  sommersault  and  Jim’s  his  was  dislocated* 

Die  doctor  who  was  called  first  did  not  know  enough  to  know  that  the 
hip  was  disloceuted  and  when  wo  called  another,  the  hip  socket  had 
filled  up  30  that  the  joint  could  not  be  kept  in  place*  The  next 
cloud  was  the  death  of  baby  George ©  We  thought  he  was  all  right 
but  after  a  few  days  he  sickened  and  died  and  this  was  the  first 
death  in  the  family* 

I  was  in  the  Kalida  cemetery  some  years  ago  looking  over  the  graves 
and  came  to  the  grave  of  my  little  playmate*  She*  who  was  so 
strong  was  lying  here  for  half  a  century  or  more,  while  X,  who  was 
frail,  was  left  to  fight  the  battle  of  life* 

After  baby  George 9 3  death,  I  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  get  a 
little  schooling*  X  received  a  certificate  after  attending  the 
normal  school  and  taught  the  Star  school*  Die  next  year  I  taught 
south  of  Piqua  and  the  following  ono  at  Parallel*  Then  John  and 
I  attended  the  K.  N»  C*  at  Fort  Scott  for  a  year*  On  retourning 
I  taught  in  the  Ragle  District  and  then  was  married  and  moved  to 
Toronto  to  live-., 

Die  year  1900-01  was  spent  in  Virgil  and  then  we  returned  to 
Toronto  until  1906  when  we  move  d  to  Xola*  Little  Clinton  only 
lived  fifteen  months  but  all  my  other  children  are  grown*  Two 
years  ago,  June  1926,  1  came  to  Oakland  on  account  of  my  health  and 
am  gradually  gaining* 
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